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SUPER FORTS BOMB TOKYO 





Allies Gain Possession Of Strasbourg 








Grimmest Fighting 
Of Campaign Rages 
In Northern Sector 


SHAEF, Nov. 24— All of 
the great city of Strasbourg 
except for a small bridge- 
head covering the main 
bridge over the Rhine River 
was reported in Allied hands 
tonight. A correspondent 





with the American 7th Army }|j 
reported that reconnaissance| § 


elements had crossed the 


Rhine east of Strasbourg. 
Earlier today it had been an- 
nounced that French troops in Jor- 


raine were fighting in the heart} : 
of the city while near the northern] ‘ 


end of the 400-mile battleline Brit- 


ish and American forces were} : 


locked with crack Nazi divisions in 
some of the bitterest struggles of 
the war. 

A Paris radio report, without 
confirmation from front-line dis- 
patches quoted the French War 
Minister to the effect that Stras- 
bourg had been liberated. The 
broadcast said that General Le- 
Clerc’s 2nd Armored Division, 
spearheading a drive from 
northeast by the American Tth 
Army, aad freed the key communi- 
cations and industrial center and 
last major French city held py the 
Nazis. 

Strasbourg was one of the key 
positions of the Maginot Line and 
its occupation would give Lt. Gen 
Alexander M. Patch’s 7th Army a 
kickoff point to move southward 


(Continued on page 8) 


Cafroux New French 
Envoy To Russia 


PARIS, Nov. 24—General Georges 
Catroux, who has been one of Gen- 
eral Charies de Gaulle’s staunch- 
est lieutenants, has been appointed 
French Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, the Provisional Government 
announced today. 

General Catroux was governor 
general of Indo-China in 1940 when 
the Japanese demanded the right 
to send their troops into the coun- 
try. He refused to accede to this 
request and was ousted by the Vichy 
Government. He went to England 
and joined the Free French move- 
ment. He led Free French forces, 
and his last job was Minister-Dele- 
gate for North African Affairs in 
the French Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

On the French home front the 
Purge of collaborators went on. 
Edouard Germonprez Carpenter 
Was shot to death by a firing squad 
after “being convicted of bearing 
arms against his country and giv- 
ing information to the enemy, it 
Was announced today. Evidence 
Submitted before a military tri- 
bunal indicated he had been re- 
Sponsible for the death of some 30 
Frenchmen during the German oc- 
Cupation. 

Justin Bonnet anq Jean Larue 
Were executed at Angouleme yes- 
terday after being found guilty of 
tretelligence with the enemy and 
Largan Emanuel Farbiere, a 
anny Official, was sentenced 
— for allowing the Gestapo to 
ne the region around Vichy 
de er his control. Gabriel Bor- 
a who was also sentenced to 

ath in Vichy some days asn, 
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ROME SEES ITALIAN TROOPS 





No Fascist Army, this! Detachments of some of the newly 
equipped and reorganized Italian units were in Rome yester- 
day. Equipped primarily with British equipment, they were 
greeted enthusiastically by Rome citizens. The troops had 
come from training camps in southern Italy. 


(Staff Photo by Sgt. Grayson B. Tewksbury) 





Thought Of Gals’ West Point 
Frightens Folks In Pentagon 





ing shuddered today when War 


me on that.” 

A West Pointer assigned to the 
schools and training program 
settled back thoughtfully and said 
that the idea had much to recom- 
nd it. "Imagine an annual Army- 
Navy basketball game with girls’ 
rules.” He imagined it would be 
“very interesting.” 

Officers of the Army’s postwar 
planning group remarked, "here 
we sit day after day trying to plot 
@ bright and happy future for 
everyone while Congressman Cox 
goes around scaring the suspenders 
off people.” 

The Army Service Forces opinion 
on the issue is that some other 
plan for the postwar future of Wacs 
and military minded misses will 
have to be worked out later. 

"The Army maintains West Point 
to train leaders for troops over a 
periog of years,” an Army Service 
Forces general explained. ’ We don’t 
need it to turn out second lieuten- 
ants. We can do that in a matter 
of months. Women are so bright 
that they can learn to type or 
work a teletype or take shorthand 
or anything else that they could 
conceivably be called upon to do 
in even less time what it takes to 
turn out a good second looey. 
"Unless they plan to make women 
major genera's and let them plan 
strategy there is no excuse for a 
woman's West Point. Unless we 
plan an Amazon society, the idea 
is pointless,” he added. 

Another Service Forces brasshat 
was fascinated by the domestic re- 
lations the problem raised. 

"Don’t women want husbands 
any more,” he wondered, "or do 
they think that their husbands wil} 





was executed there vesterday. 


(Continued on page 8) 


By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 24—All five sides of the Pentagon build- 


Department officials were asked 


to comment on a bill providing for a woman’s West Point, intro- 
duced by Rep. Eugene Cox (D., Ga.), International News Service 
' reported. . 

A one-star general of the Army Service Forces which controls 
the Army’s school and training programs, said simply, It’s a hor- 





rible thought, but don’t quote+ 





Keep National Guard 


Alive, Stimson Urges 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 24 (ANS) 
—The War tment believes the 
National Guard should be continued 
in the postwar period as a com- 
ponent of the Reserve Army of the 
United States ready to serve any- 
where. 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son said today he haq approved a 
report from the National Guard 
committee of the General Staff 
recommending that "we maintain 
as part of our peacetime military 
establishment a National Guard 
capable of immediate expansion to 
war strength.” 

The Secretary said: "It would 
be the mission of this reserve com- 
ponent in the event .of a national 
emergency to furnish units fit for 
service anywhere in the world.” 

Basically the training would be 
pointeq toward the defense of 
critical areas in the United States 
against land, seaborne or airborne 
invasior and assistance in covering 
mobilization and. concentration of 
reserve forces, but the units, Stim- 
son also said, would be capable of 
integration into groups. 

He asserted that this conception 
of the new mission of the Na- 
tional Guard "would interfere in 
no way with the traditional mis- 
sion of the National Guarg of the 
states and territories.” to function 
in the protection of life and prop- 
erty and the vreservation of order 
under state authorities. 








From Sai 


Planes Make Hop 


pan Bases 





hit Japan either from land 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 24—Tokyo, heart of the Japa- 
nese Empire, was bombed today by. American Super 
Fortresses striking in probably the largest force ever to 


or sea. The giant B-29s gave 


Tokyo its second bombing of the war, the first since Gen. 
Jimmy Doolittle’s heroic airmen chilled the Japanese people 
(| with their bolt out of the blue on April 18, 1942. 


,* 





YJ 





Mow Stone & Stripes 
Weekly Out Sunday 


Beginning tomorrow, the Stars 
and Stripes family will be in- 
creased by the addition of "The 
Sunday Stars and Stripes,” a 16- 
page tabloid which every Sun- 
day will carry features, pictures 
and a brief summary of the news 
of the day. 

Distribution of the newspaper 
will be identical with that of the 
daily paper, and circulation of- 
fices will be open Sundays, ex- 
cept that the Leghorn office will 
close at 3 PM. 

Price of the tabloid will be 





two lire; front-line troops will 
receive their copies free of 
charge. 





Red Army Strikes 
In Slovakia Offense 


LONDON, Nov. 24 General 
Ivan Y. Petrov’s 4th Ukrainian 
Army was striking today in eastern 
Czechoslovakia with a power that 
looked like a full-scale offensive. 
The drive appeared to threaten 
the enemy in northern Hungtry 
from the rear and raised the pos- 
sibility of a junction with Marshal 
Rodion Malinovsky’s 2nd Ukrain- 
an Army fighting northeast of 
Budapest. 

Petrov’s forces began their drive 
on a 30-mile front west of Uzhorod, 
170 miles northeast of Budapest. 
After clearing almost all of Ru- 
thenia, easternmost. province of 
Czechoslovakia, they have invaded 
the puppet Axis state of Slovakia, 
which was also part of Czechoslo- 
vakia formerly. The drive gained at 
least 10 miles in the first day. 7 
Important news came tonight 
from Marshal Stalin who, in 4 
special Order of the Day, announced 
that the island of Oesel in the 
Gulf of Riga had been cleared of 
Germans in a joint action by the 
Red Army and the Russian Baltic 
fleet. Possession of the island will 
now enable the Russians to use the 


(Continued on page 8) 











Soviet Press Continues 
Attack On Franco Spain 


MOSCOW, Nov. 24 (UP)—The 
Red Army paper, Red Star, con- 
tinued today the press attack 
against Francisco FPranco’s Spain. 
It laid down the proposition that 
preparations for a stable peace and 
postwar collaboration among the 
Allied powers should include help 
for the struggle of democratic ele- 
ments in Spain. 

Konstantin Gofman, Red Star 
writer, charged that Franco is try- 








The War Department an- 
nounced that Japan’s capital 
city was rocked by B-29s that 
struck at daylight, coming in just 
at r.0on. They ranged widely, bomb- 
ing other great Nipponese centers 
of Yokohama and Kobe. 

The Super Forts came from Sai- 
pan Island in the Marianas, the 
first land-based armada to raid 
Tokyo. 

They were the planes of the 
ne-vly-establisheq 21st Bomber 
Command under Brig. Gen. H. S. 
Hansell, Jr., and part of the 20th 
Air Force. The appointment of Lt. 
Gen, Millard F. Harmon @s deputy 
commander of the 20th was an- 
nounced soon after by the War De- 
partment. He will direct operations 
in the Pacific of both the China- 
based 20th Bomber Command and 
the Marianas-based 21st. 

The Forts soared into the air 
toward the Japanese capital from 
ficlds that American engineers have 
been constructing with Tokyo in 
mind ever since the Yanks crushed 
the Japanese defenders on Saipan. 

Their targets included hycro 
electric plants and dams, Tokyo’s 
highly inflammable industrial dis- 
trict, shipyards ard shipping and 
repair docks around Yokohama Bay. 

Gen. Henry H. Arnold, comman- 
der of the Army Air Forces, said: 
”*Tokyo’s war industries have been 
badly hurt by a blow made pos- 
sible by Americans who fought and 
died for the Mariancs. The attack 
snould be ‘convincing proof that 
these far Pacific Islands captured 
by our Army and Navy at great 
(Continued on page 8) 


8th Smashes Across 
Cosina At Five Points 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Nov. 24—In a 
day of very bitter fighting, British 
troops of the 8th Army forced five 
bridgeheads over the Cosina River 
yesterday and drove to within three 
and a half miles of the important 
Forli-Bologna road junction of 
Faenza. 

British infantry attacked across 
the Cosina River cn a two and a 
half-mile front from Route 9 to 
the vicinity of the river bend. They 
crossed the river against fierce in- 
fantry opposition and strong en- 
emy artillery, mortar and machine 
gun support. 

A bridge at the river bend was 
captured intact and British tanks 
crossed the river to support the in- 
fantry. 

The five bridgeheads were 
quickly consolidated ar 71 extended 
to a depth of 500 yards. The Ger- 
mans reacted quickly and launched 
a number of tank-supported coun- 
terattacks, all of which were driven 
back by British infantry and ar- 
mor. 

Although the bridge across the 
Cosina to Fugna was found blown, 
the village was quickly enveloped 
into the British bridgehead along 
the north bank of the river. 
Qn’ the 5th Army front, sparring 








ing to strenethen his ties with re- 
actionary circles in France. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Allied Fliers Brave 
Rim Of BalkanTrap 





By Sgt. TOM McRAE 

Staff Correspondent 

AT A YUGOSLAV AIR BASE, Nov. 
aircraft of the Balkan Air Force are bringing in supplies and 
evacuating wounded from this Partisan airfield fewer than four 


miles from the fighting. 


Marshal Tito’s forces are trying to eliminate a large number 
of Germans trapped in southern Yugoslavia and northern Al- 


bania who are attempting to 


strength of the enemy has been officially estimated at 100,000 


men but Allied officers here be- 
lieve that figure is high. They 
say there are four German divi- 
sions in the pocket. No one seems 
tc know how many other forces, 
including Utashi troops, are with 
them. 

Judging from the pins on a map 
in a_ headquarters, the enemy ap- 
pears hopelessly trapped, but Al- 
lied officers here fear that the 
Germans may break out, as they 
have done so many times when 
they seemed doomed. Supported by 
British artillery, the Partisans thus 
far have repulsed all enemy as- 
saults but have been unable to 
wipe out the pocket. If the Ger- 
mans come out, their position still 
would be bad as they have rugged 
terrain to cross and their lines of 
eommunications are being blasted 
by aircraft. 

Despite the proximity of the 
scene of battle, few things indicate 
bitter fighting is going on nearby. 
The wounded Partisans are a sign 
that action is taking place a short 
distance from this field, and the 
soldiers guarding the field are 
much more heavily armed than 
those around most airports. All 
have rifles. bandoliers and gren- 
ades. 

YOUNG AND OLD 

Some of the Partisans appear 
hardly teen-age while others seem 
to be crowding 50. They have the 
beat-up look that front-line troops 
acauire. Their beards are ill-kept, 
their eyes bloodshot or dull and 
moist with a vacant stare, their 
faces and hands cracked by the 
cold. They look more beat-up than 
5th Army troops, if possible, be- 
cause their clothes, in most cases, 
are shabby. Some of their shoes 
are nothing more than sandals. 
Their uniforms are anything but 
uniform—every garment that will 
provide warmth against the bitter 
cold that sweeps this valley and 
the snow in the mountains beyond. 

Asked if it would be possible to 
visit a prisoner of war cage to look 
over some of the Jerry troops cap- 
tured in this area, a liaison officer 
said none was nearby, even though 
on other battle fronts you could 
probably find cages very near if 
you were at a point only four miles 
from the line of contact which 
here is not clearly defined. A Brit- 
ish parachutist who has been in 
Yugoslavia more than a year said 
he didn’t recall ever seeing a Ger- 
man prisoner. He said he had seen 
some Utashi prisoners, but no Ger- 
mans. 

COMMUNICATIONS NIL 

One of the strangest things you 
notice is that there are no lines of 
communication leading to the 
battle zone. From Dubrovnik to 
this airfield you could not see a 
single truck moving along the roads, 
which are few in these rocky, bar- 
ren mountains. East of Dubrovnik 
you could not see any sign of life 
for many miles. Only one jeep coul 
be discerned. Where the supplies 
are coming from was not apparent 
from this field. 

The supplies are being brought 
in by British and American air- 
craft though the exact number of 
aircraft being sent in daily by the 
British and American is_ secret, 
an adjective like “several” or 
"some” is about right. 

One of the missions flown today 
by an RAF squadron, which has 
been in action since the desert war, 
included two Dakotas (C-47s) es- 
corted by two Spitfires. One plane 
carried ten British paratroopers 
and their equipment. The other had 
technical equipment which included 
a number of secret items. Neither 
aircraft was loaded to its capacity 
of approximately 6,200 pounds. 
American units are flying several 
times as many aircraft into Yugo- 
slavia as the British. 

One of the aircraft, piloted by 
Squadron Leader J. P. H. Wheaton, 
an Australian, returning to its 
Adriatic base brought out six 
wounded Partisans and a small boy. 
Under his blanket the boy looked 
like a baby. One of the wounded 
men made a great noise, appar- 
ently imitating a bomb or shell, 
then quickly ran the side of his 
ae — ~ legs near the thigh 
nd pointe the boy under 
blanket, y : the 


22 (Delayed)—Allied 


flee southeastern Europe. The 








Desshanen In London 
Plans Big 3 Meeting 





LONDON, Nov. 24 (UP)—W. 
Averell Harriman, United States 
Ambassador to the Sovict Union 
conferred with British and Amer- 
ican diplomats today after his 
arrival from the United States. 
He is en route to Moscow. 

He is believed to be playing a 
major role in arranging the de- 
tails of the forthcoming meect- 


ing among Prime Minister 
Churchill, Marshal Stalin and 
President Roosevelt. 





Fine’ Cities To Rise 
From War's Ravages 





By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 24—Russia 
and. Great Britain already have 
formulated elaborate postwar plans 
for reconstruction of their war- 
ravaged cities end are determined 
to rebuild them into some of the 
most beautiful in the world, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator Philip 
B. Fleming saiq yesterday. 

He told the Washington Society 
of Engineers that on a recent trip 
to Europe he learned that Lenin- 
grad will be rebuilt into a modern 
city for a population restricted to 
3,500,000 persons and that London 
is working toward the housing area 
plan for reconstructing its bombed | 
residential sections. 





CATCHING HELL MADE A BIT EASIE 


ETT 





American combat engineers on the western front get first crack at the Army’s new bullet 
proof jackets. The engineers working in the Siegfried Line’s mud-blocked roads are handi- 
capped by the noise of their bulldozers, making it impossible for them to hear approaching 
planes, shells, or sniper’s bullets. 


(Photo through PWB) 


— 





OTTAWA, Nov. 24—Canada to- 
day abandoned its system of send- 
ing only volunteers overseas and 
made draftees subject to service 
in the various theaters of war. 

The announcement by Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King in the 
House of Commons was greeted, 
acording to Reuter’s, with mixed 
expressions by the members of 
Parliament. Government support- 
ers applauded while some opposi- 
tion members shouted “hurray” 
and others "surrender.” 





"Under the plan,” he said, "a 
series of separate neighborhoods! 
each with schools and shopping and 
amusement ceniers and with no| 
main thoroughfare running through | 
its confines would be constructed.” 

All groups and classes in Eng- 
land are supporting Lord Wool- 
ton’s White Paper which looks to- 
ward a postwar compensatory econ- 
omy, he said. The paper calls for} 
"government investments primarily 
in public works to be made at the, 
very inception of the depression to 
head off economic disaster and) 
widespread destitution.” | 

In Russia, he examineg plans for | 
rebuilding the Dniepostroy Dam. | 
He said he wished to correct the; 
popular impression that the Red 
Army destroyed the dam in the re- 
treat from the Ukraine. 

"That is not true,” he added, 
"they simply short-circuiteq the 
generators and removed the vital 
equipment. It was the Germans 
who destroyed the dam and they 
did a thorough job of it.” 


Art Exhibition Scheduled 
For Famed Uffici Gallery 


FLORENCE, Nov. 24—A special 
art exhibition for Allied troons 
soon will be under way at the fa- 
mous Uffici Gallery in this city, 
it was announced here today by 
Brig. Gen. Edgar Erskine Hume, 
chief of the 5th Army AMG. 

The exhibition, which is expected 
to begin at the end of this month 
and continue through the winter, 
will represent the complete his- 
tory of Tuscan painting from the 
13th through the 16th Centuries. 
On hand will be the works of Gi- 
otti, Cimabue, Duccio, Lorenzetti. 
Filippo Lippi, Botticelli and Ven- 
eziano, as well as other great paint- 
ings which have never been in 
Florence before. 

Many famous paintings, which 
will be conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, are either in the hands oi 
the Germans or in mountain ref- 
uges such as castles and monas- 
teries that have been made inac- 
cessible by blown bridges and 
swollen rivers. The exhibition is 
being sponsored by the Uffici au- 
thorities im cooperation with the 
Monuments and Fine Arts Office 
of the AMG Toscana Region, and 
may be followed by an exhibition of 
Tuscan sculpture at the Bargello 








United Press correspondent Nor- 


Draftees To Go Overseas 
In Canada’s New System 








Yugoslavs-Russians 
lron Out Problems 


MOSCOW, Nov. 24—Dr. Ivan 
Subasic, Yugoslav Premier, who has 
conferred here with Marshal Sta- 
lin, said yesterday that he was 
satisfied with the results of the 
talks, carried on in Russia, He de- 
clared that he "found the same 
approach on questions concerning 





| my country as that of Britain and 


the United States.” 

Meanwhile in Yugoslavia Mar- 
shal Tito enlarged yesterday on the 
make-up of the postwar Yugoslav 
Federation which he has urged in 
recent speeches. The federation 
would include six federal units— 
Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Mace- 
donia, Bosnia and a joint unit of 
Herzegovina and Montenegro. 

Tito proposed that the final in- 
ternal organization should be de- 
termined by a constitutional as- 
sembly after the complete libera- 
tion of Yugoslavia. 

"Each federal unit,’ he _ said, 
"will have its national govern- 
ment. At the head of the federa- 
tive, democratic Yugoslavia will be 
one single government.” 

Tito also recently made clear 
that Yugoslavia would make de- 
tailed demands;for the rectifica- 
tion of its frontiers at the peace 
conference. 

In an interview with a Bulgar- 
ian journalist today Tito attacked 
the Bulgarian monarchy and ap- 
pealed for cooperation between Yu- 
goslavia and Bulgaria after the 
war, Reuter’s said. 


American Catholic Club 
To Hear Vatican Leader 


ROME, Nov. 24—Monsignor Egi- 
dio Vagnozzi, member of the Vati- 
can Secretary of State’s office, will 
speak on ’’The Work of the Church 
in Wartime,” at the meeting of 
the American Catholic Club for 
Allied Forces Monday at 8 PM. 
The club is located on Via 
Della Councilia Zione, and there 
will also be transportation from the 
enlisted men’s hotel, the Nuova 





man McLeod described the gov- 
ernment’s decision to subject 
other than volunteers to the pos- 
sibility of overseas duty as the 
most dramatic development in 
Canadian politics since confedera- 
tion. 

Defense Minister General An- 
drew MacNaughton announced 
that 16,000 conscripted soldiers 
would be sent to ETO to meet ex- 
pected infantry reinforcement 
needs over and above those likely 
to be available under the volun- 
teer system. 

General MacNaughton said that 
it was the government’s purpose 
to maintain the voluntary’ system 
"to the limit” and that non-volun- 
teers would be used “only to the 
extent necessary to make up the 
numbers of reinforcements re- 
quired.” 

A Reuter’s dispatch said that 
five or six members of the Mack- 
enzie King Ministry were pre- 
pared to resign unless a date were 
set beyond which the voluntary 
system would be abandoned. 


Germans Demolish 
Dutch Ships, Docks 


LONDON, Nov. 24— Almost all 
of the harbor installations in the 
great Netherlands port of Rotter- 
dam have been blown up and dry 
docks destroyed, Vrij Nederland, 
Dutch newspaper published in 





The paper, quoting underground 
sources, said that all ships under 
construction had been towed into 
the waterways and sunk, that all 
moveable installations had been 
taken to Germany and that equip- 
ment which could not be removed 
had been set on fire. The huge 
oil storage depot at Pernis on the 
left bank of the Maas, one of the 
largest in the world, was reported 
wrecked. 

The newspaper said that the 
Germans had deported 100,000 
Dutchmen between the ages of 16 
and 60 in the past week. 

In eastern Holland and in the 
northern industrial area all men 
between the ages of 16 and 65 were 
ordered to report at once to the 
German police under penalty of 
death. 


Three In One 


British Lend Lease 
Nears Five Billion 


LONDON, Nov. 24—Nearly four 
and one half billion dollars worth 
of goods and services were ex- 
tended by Great Britain to the 





Allies through last June, a Brit- 


ish white paper disclosed today. 

Of this total, nearly two and 
one half billion dollars went to the 
United States and nearly two bil- 
lion dollars worth to Russia, the 
announcement said. 

The report showed that 865,000 
U. S&S. troops crossed the Atlantic 
in British ships with the Queen 
Mary transporting 325,000 of them. 

British lend lease aid to the Uni- 
ted States reached its height dur- 
ing the three days prior to D-Day 
when Britain helped to build up 
the U. S. invasion machine at the 
rate of nearly a billion dollars 


yearly, the report said. Included 


were tanks and vehicles worth 9,- 


000,000 dollars, aircraft worth 43,- 
000,000 dollars and more than 250,- 
000 dollars worth of guns, ammuni- 
tion and petroleum products. 


Other Allied countries supplied 
by Britain besides the U. S. and 


Russia included France, 55,400,000 
dollars; China, 36,200,000 dollars; 
Poland, 480,000,000 dollars; Czecho- 
slovakia, 
Greece, 49,472,000 dollars. 


74,506,000 dollars and 


Nelson Discusses China 


Production With Wong 


CHUNGKING, Nov. 24 — The 





work to be done by China's six- 
Gay-old war production board was 
London reported yesterday. ldiscussed yesterday by Donald M. 
Nelson, President Rooseve!t’s spe- 
cial representative and Dr. Wong 
Len-hao, chairman of the board. 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 


decision to create a war production 
board indicated his desire to throw 
China’s full facilities into the war 
to defeat Japan, said Mr. Ne:sor. 
The successful carrying-out ‘ 
board’s policy will not only help 
win the war quickly but will 
China to become an industrial na- 
tion after the war, he added. 


of the 


help 





Polish Art Exhibit 


ROME—An exhibit of paintings 


by Polish artists now serving we 
the Polish Army, begins today 4 
the International Artistic Associa 
tion Club, 54 Via Margutte 
be open to the public from 1! 
hours and from 
daily until Dec. 10. 


and will 
000-1200 


1500-1700 hours 





A program of ballet, opera and 
symphonic music will be presented 
tonight at 6 at the Royal Opera 





RADIO PROGRAM | 





House under the auspices of the 
British Army Education and Wel- 
fare Services. Barilli's one-act 
opera, ’Emiral’”’; the ballet, ’Follia 
Viennese’; Beethoven's Fourth 
Piano Concerto and the Bacchanale 
from "Samson and Delilah” 
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TODAY’S HIGHLIGHTS 


Waltz Time, 1830; Basin Stre« 
2000; Xavier Cugat, 


t, 1930; 
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House Passes Farm | 
insurance, 254-16 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 24 (ANS)—Voting overwhelmingly to 
ye the farm program it once killed, the House yesterday 
Federal crop insurance measure called for by both 
y platforms this year. The vote was 254 to 16, 
the Senate the bill which provides for immediate 
n wheat, cotton and flax crops, and eventual pro- 


revi 
assed 2 
major part 
sending to 
jnsurance 0 
tection for 

Nobody 


jast-1 


almost everything 


95 percent of the amount col-+ 


jected in premiums. The House 
killed a limited crop insurance 
program on June 23, 1943, after 
five years experimentation be- 
sause, opponents argued, it was too 


cause, 
expensive. : 

The vote then was 298 to 160 
against it. However, sentiment 


changed later and yesterday many | 


members who voted to kill the 
program a year ago changed sides. 
In two days of House considera- 
tion the bill never was in serious 
jeopardy, although several attempts 
were made to kill it. 

Most opposition came from two 
sources—those who view Federal in- 
surance as an invasion of states 
rights, and those who conterd the 
prozram doesn’t justify its cost. But 
the. House was determined to set 
it up. 

With amendmenf after amend- 
ment members broadened the plan 
yntil in its final form the measure 
will protect farmers ageinst loss of 
almost any kind of croo under al- 
most any circumstances. Insurance 
will be paid on crop losses due to 


drought, flood, hail, wind, frost, 
winter-kill, lightning, hurricane, 
tornado, insect infestation, plant 


disease, fire, snow, wild life. 

The insurance plan on wheat, 
cotton and flax could De set up 
immediately in any county where 
§0 farmers make written applica- 
tion. It will be established on a 
limited experimental basis on other 
crops, later being expanded to full 
coverage. 

Ten Republicans and six Demo- 
ecrats voted against the bili. They 
were Buffett, (R., Neb.); Compton, 
(R., Conn.); Disney, (D., Okla.) ; 
Hoffman, (R., Mich.); Jones, (R., 
Ohio); Kean, (R., N. J.); Kleberg, 
(D, Texas); McGehee, (D., Miss.) ; 
May, (D., Ky.); Miller (R., Conn.) ; 
Miller, (R., Mo.); Sheppard, (D., 
Calif.); Smith, (R., Ohio); Sund- 
strom, (R., N. J.); Taber, (R., 
N. Y.), and Tarver, (D., Ga.). 


Gilletfe Appointment 
Held Un For 6 Weeks 


By Army News Servtce 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 24—A legal 
complication which wiil solve it- 
six weeks held up the of- 
ficial appointment of Sen. Guy 
M. Gillette (D., Iowa), to the Sur- 
plus Property Disposal Board to- 
day, the Associated Press said. 
President Roosevelt named for- 
her Gov. Robert A. Hurley of Con- 
hecticut and Lt. Col. Edward Heller 
oi San Francisco to the board yes- 


P's 
Seii in 


terday, and Gillette is definitely 
Slated for a third spot. 

The White House discovered, 
however, there is a legal bar 
against the appointment of a mem- 


ber of Congress during his term of 
office to a position created during 
that term 
The Surplus Property Disposal 
Act which calls for the appoint- 
mens of a three-member Surplus 
Operty Board became the law 
ast Oct. 3 
Gillette's term as Senator expires 
=. 3. Although Gillette was de- 
feated for reelection by Gov. 
urke B. Hickenlooper, his friends 
Said he had not been seeking a 
deral appointment and would 
serve only because of the wartime 
emergency, 
pinttimates of the amount of sur- 
. bee pods, plants, machinery, etc., 
: handled by the board range 
Ay 100 billion dollars. 
he law instructs the members 
_iitange the disposal so that 
Cetime private enterprises will 
he} od reseed, small ‘business 
emo, monopolies discouraged and 
Ployment built up. 
oan of the decisions will be far 
= Simple. There is little salvage 
pew in an airport cleafed out of 
en Jungle and no chance of 
the one such an investment to 
hited States. In other cases 
trans ard must decide whether to 
. port heavy equipment back to 
Where 2'Y or to dispose of it 
“ it is at the war’s end. 
12.099 Positions pay a salary of 
n Gyollars & year, 2,000 more 
illette received as a Senator. 


knows how much the program will cost, but by a 
inute amendment the cost of administration cannot exceed 


else a farmer plants. 








Plain GI Joe Bumps 
Archduke Off Plane 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 24 (ANS) 
—A plain GI Joe’s travel priority 
*"bumped” royalty right off a 
commercial airliner tonight. The 
| royalty, Austria’s former Arch- 
duke Felix, was enroute by plane 
from Pocatello, Idaho to Los 
Angeles but at Salt Lake City it 
seems it was necessary for mili- 
tary purposes that T-Sgt. John F. 
Ward of Long Beach, Calif., an 
aerial engineer, get aboard. 

He did and Felix, son of the 
late Emperor Karl and younger 
brother of Archduke Otto got off. 
Told he had ridden in a seat as- 
signed to royalty, Ward remarked, 
"Well, what do you know.” 


Crewless Fortress 
In 400-Mile Flight 


SIOUX CITY, Iowa, Nov. 24 
(ANS)—A Flying Fortress which 
flew about 400 miles without aj 
crew before crashing in a wooded} 
area 70 miles northeast of Duluth, 
Minn., was identified last night 
by Col. W. S. Dawson, Sioux City 
Army Air Base Commandant, as 
the plane from Sioux City Base. 

The crew of ten which bailed cut 
safely near Marion, S. D., after 
setting the ship’s automatic pilot 
was being returned here today 
from Sioux Falls, S. D., where they 
were taken last night. Major H. A. 
Patterson, Sioux Falls Army Air 
Field Public Relations Officer, 
said he picked up crew members 
jand jettisoned goods, including ten 
bombs and ammunition in the vi- 
cinity of Marion. 

Patterson said that the pilot— 











identified at the Sioux City Base 
as Ist Lt. Colin I. Park of Glen 
|Ridge, N. J..—stayed with the plane| 
jafter the others had jumped, but} 





when the ship lost altitude he also} 
jumped. 

Base officials said that crewmen | 
reported they bailed out when they | 
were unable to “feather” the pro-| 
peller of the dead engine, adding | 
ithat the ship began to vibrate} 
land there was a threat of fire.| 
{Word that the crewless plane was | 
flying through the midwest caused 
state police in several states to} 
send out alarms over radio net- | 
works in Chicago, first believed to; 
be the city toward which the For-| 
tress was flying. All fire stations} 
were alerted for possible emer- 
gency calls and civil and military 
authorities were notified to be on 
the lookout. 

Excited residents “sighted” the 
ship on the north side and in sub- 
urbs. Other crew members were: 
2nd Lt. Michael L. Dunne, co- 
pilot of Ludlow, Mass.; Flight Of- 
ficer Lawrence O'Neill, navigator 
of Seattle; 2nd Lt. Ira O. Sullivan, 
bombardier of Orville, Ala.; Cpl. 
Richard D. Fields, engineer of Le- 
banon, Pa.; Cpl. James O. Fayre, 
radio operator of Sandyville, W. | 
Va.; Pfc. Clarence J. Grayczyk, 
gunner of Chicago; Sgt. Thomas 
J. Wirth, gunner of Buffalo; Cpl. 
Edwin M. Snyder, gunner of 
Greensboro, Pa., and Cpl. Howard 
W. Salie, gunner of Boyden, Iowa. 


Little Profit In Big Movie 
Salaries, Director Claims 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 24 (ANS)— 
A movie director’s salary looks 
pretty good on paper, King Vidor 
says, but he and his former wife, 
Eleanor Boardman don’t agree on 
what he has left after taxes. She 
wants the allowance for their two 
daughters boosted from the present 
375 dollars monthly to 1750. 

On the gremeé that he has n 
earning 14,000 dollars a week, Vi- 
dor’s lawyer told Judge Dudley 
Valentine yesterday, "he can’t sup- 
port his daughters on money that 
belongs to the Government for 
taxes. He had only 13,000 dollars 











Attorney Wakes Up, 
Judge Moves To Cut 
Sedition Trial Short 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, No. 24 — The 
nation’s mass sedition trial ended 
its 30th week today with a "sleep- 
ing” attorney coming to life-in a 
vigorous fashion and with Chief 
Justice Edward C. Eicher announc- 
ing that "the court feels it has a 
right to protect itself against the 





-| 26 defendants.” 


The "sleeping attorney” is the 
term applied to 73-year-old Ira 
Chase Koehne who has given the 
court his doctor’s certificate which 
says that “he must not engage 
more than briefly, at long sepa- 
rated intervals, in other than mild 
mental and physical efforts. This 
especially excludes his participa- 
tion in trials and even minor argu- 
ments requiring more than five min- 
utes of such use of his vocal 
chords.” 

SITS AND SLEEPS 

So Koehne droops in his chair 
beside his three clients—more than 
any other attorney in the trial rep- 
resents. His head nods, falls to his 
chest, arms drop flcorward. His 
short and powerful body lurches 
forward, teeters but never falls. But 
the court has never seen him slum- 
ber. The court knows that his 


{equally aged wife is ill, and that 


he sits up nights with her. 

Today he surprised everybody 
more tnan once. He’d come to life, 
scramble to his feet with surpris- 
ing speed, his great baritone voice 
would roll forth, "Your Honor, I 
object.” Here his right hand would 
point heavehward. "The court's rul- 
ing precludes me from giving full 
defense to my clients as directed 
by the last clause of the sixth 
amendment to the Constitution.” 

More than once when a brother 
attorney was given an exception, 
his head would suddenly rise from 
his chest. "Exception for all de- 
fendants, if the court please.” 

Those lawyers say that Koehne 
is "sleeping like a fox.” They say 
he has thought up more ways of 
applying jurisdict.onal objections 
than the rest of them put together; 
that one of these days he may 
march out of the courtroom with 
his three clients tucked under his 
arm released on habeas corpus as 
@ resuit of his making one of those 
“jurisdictional objections.” 


SECOND THOUGHTS 


After one finished cross-examin- 
ing a witness, he would have a few 
afterthoughts. Either by whisper 
or written note he would pass sug- 
gestions on to the next attorney 
for questions he forgot to ask. 

Justice Eicher decided this was 
resulting in 26 attorneys having 
26 times at examining each wit- 
ness—a total of 676 times at each 
witness and as there are hundreds 
of witnesses to come and as each 
attorney asks from 25 to 50 or more 
questions sometimes ten hours of 
questions are asked of one witness 
by one attorney alone. The number 
of questions threatened to reach as- 
tronomical] figures, so under Justice 
Bicher’s new order, when a defense 
attorney finishes with a witness 
he doesn’t dare whisper to his 
successor or send him a note. 


MADISON, Wis., Nov. 24 (ANS) 
—The little city of Hudson, Wis., 
which picked up 2,000,600 dollers in 
25 years from the Interstate Toll 
Bridge may lose its gravy after the 
the war. D. J. Summerville, Sec- 
retary of State Highway Commis- 
sion said the commission is drawing 
plans for a postwar toll-free bridge 
over the St. Croix River to Minne- 
sota at Hudson. 











U. S. Forces Sustain 
528,795 Casualties 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 24 (ANS) 
—Battle casualties for the armed 
forces in all theaters since the 
Start of the war total 528,795, 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son said today. 

Army casualties reported 
through Nov, 7 amounted to 454,- 
180, of which 88,200 were killed. 
This was an increase of 16,724 
since a previous report covering 
casualties through Oct. 28. 

The latest Navy report numbers 
casualties at 74,615, an increase 
of 2,776 since the report of two 
weeks. ago. 

Army casualties compared with 
those for two weeks ago follow: 

Killed, 88,245 and 84,811; woun- 
ded, 254,283 and 243,054; missing, 
56,442 and 55,011; prisoners, 55,210 
and 54,480. 

Navy casualties: Killed, 29,208 
and 28,599; wounded 31,574 and 
29,442; missing, 9,347 and 9,311; 
prisoners, 4,486 and 4,487, 








Rocket Helicopter ; 
Shown At Ga. Tech 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 24 (ANS)-- 
Georgia Pech engineering experts 
revealed today that a working 
model of a jet-propelled helicopter, 
made by Director Donnell W. Dut- 
ton of ‘the university's school of 
Aeronautics, proved that a full- 
scale plane of its type could fly. 

Dutton will present his mode! at 
the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Engineers in New! 
York next week. It requireq nine 
years of experimentation to perfect. 

The mode] uses a revolutionary 
principle developed by the late 
Prof. Montgomery Knight, former 
head of the school. Knight died last | 
year. 

A rotor on the helicopter is op- 
erated by means of a jet of air in 
the same manner that a stream of | 
water revolves a common lawn! 
sprinkler. The air is discharged at| 
the tip of the helicopter blade. 

Experimenters saiq the chief ad- 
vantage was the elimination of! 
torque reaction because there is 
no mechanical connection between 
the rotor and the fuselage. Torque 
is a force that tends to twist the 
machine in the opposite direction 
when the power is applied to the 
motor-driven propeller. 

In the scale model at Georgia 
Tech air is drawn in through the 
nose of the ship through a duct 
system by highspeed axia! blower, | 
jpasses through the hub ang@into 
ithe hollow blade. 














Pacific Offensive Said | 
To Qutstrip Production 





NEW YORK, Nov. 24 (ANS)— 
Under Secretary of the Navy Ralph 
A. Bard said yesterday the Pacific 
offensive has outstripped produc- 
tion schedules and as a result the | 
Navy now does not have sufficient 
assault transports and assault cargo} 
ships. 

Speaking at a presentation of 
the Secretary of Navy’s war bond 
honor flag to the Third Naval Dis- 
trict, Bard said: "However, certain 
prospects for victory in Europe are, 
we cannot assume that victory in 
the Pacific will be either easy or 
cheap.” He said that where one 
ship was used to supply the beach- 
head assault in Europe "we must 
use four or more ships to supply 
a similar beachhead or Jap-held 
territory.” 








Eisenhower Issues 


Order To End Ciggie 
Shortage At Front 


PARIS, Nov. 24—Combat troops 
fighting in France were today pro- 
mised five packages of cigarettes a 
week, and troops in the rear, two 
packages a week, by General Dwight 
D, Eisenhower who was taking a 
personal interest in the current 
cigarette problem. In another or- 
der, designed to protect the cigar- 
ette supply, the Commander in 
Chief ordered court-martial for the 
illegal sale of cigarettes in the 
European Theater. 

These orders came after com- 
plaints that mén at the front were 
receiving fewer cigarettes than 
those at the rear, that the home- 
front was attributing its shortage 
to overseas shipments and that 
cigarettes were suspected of going 
astray between channel ports and 
the Siegfried Line. 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon Build- 
ing in Washington sent out word 
that the suspension of cigarette 
sales in London areas and in French 
areas back of the front was only 
“temporary.” Army officials in 
Washington did not know how, long 
the ban would last, "but obviously 
they won't be denied cigarettes in- 
definitely,” they said. "There are 
sufficient cigarettes going over, but 
what happens after they get there 
is another matter.” No American 
soldier has been able to buy a single 
cigarette at these post exchanges 
for almost a fortnight. 

Secretary of War Henry L, Stim- 
son announced from Washington 
today, that the shortage of cigar- 
ettes in overseas theaters "will be 
corrected as soon as possible.” 

He said he believed that the 
shortage was caused "mainly by 
the enormous supply problem” in 
which ammunition and other crit- 
ically needed items are given high- 
est priorities in water and over- 
land shipping. 

"Fortunately,” Stimson said, 
"front-line troops are affected less 
than those in rear areas, Troops 
subsisting on C and K rations re- 
ceive cigarettes as part of the ra- 
tion. In addition, commanders are 
making every effort to see that any 
shortage will be absorbed mainly by 
troops not actually in combat.” 





By Army News Service 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 24—To the 
troubles of cigarette smokers who 
figure they're lucky these days to 
find a pack anywhere, the War 
Food Administration today piled 
this unhappy thought—thfe tight 
supply situation may continue be- 
yond the harvest of next year’s 
tobacco crops. 

In a report on the 1945 tobacco 
production goals, WFA said war 
requirements have exceeded pro- 
duction, reducing stocks below nor- 
mal. The demand for American 
tobacco, it was explained, may in- 
crease next year regardless of whe- 
ther the war ends in the mean- 


| time. 


"It is estimated,” the report sald, 
"that exports during 1944-45 season 
will be larger than occurred during 
the 1943-44 season, primarily be- 
cause of more liberated countries 


lin Europe. 


Rooney’s New Role 


HOLLYWOOD, Nov. 24 (ANS)— 
Betty Jane Rase, who married film 
comedian Mickey Rooney Sept. 30 
after a whirlwind courtship, dis- 
closed yesterday that she would be- 
come a mother late next summer. 
Miss Rase, who was Miss Birming- 
ham, Alabama, of 1944 and fifth 
in the Miss America contest said 
the actor, now overseas, had hoped 
"we'd have a boy.” 





| Noel Paasied Srll On 


Firing Line 








By Army News Service 

NEW YORK, Nov. 24—It looked 
today as though playwright Noel 
Coward had better eat those dis- 
paraging words about the bravery 
of the Brooklyn boys on the war 
fronts. 

A New York City Council 
committee promised action of an 
undetermined nature following an 
angry 90-minute public hearing 
yesterday on a passage from Cow- 
ard’s book "Middle East Diary,” 
which referred to "mournful littl 
Brooklyn boys” weeping over slight 
wounds. 

Several returned war heroes all 
from Brooklyn cited instances giv- 
ing Coward the lie, and Council- 
man Walter Hart, Brooklyn Demo- 





last year after all deductions.” 


crat, queted from Coward’s 1937 


autobiographical book, ”Present 
Indicative” to support his charge 
that the Briton had sought to evade 
military service in order to "make 
more money.” 

At Chapel Hill, N. C., Betty Smith, 
author of ”A Tree Grows In Brook- 
lyn,” thinks Noe] Coward is cruel 
and snobbish and that his works 
are outdated, trivial and senseless. 

She commented on the British 
playwright’s remarks about the 
fighting attitude of Brooklyn sol- 
diers. 

Said Miss Smith: "Such snobbish 
cruelty is uncalled for and I would 
have the same thing to say if he 
had said those things about Penn- 
sylvania boys or California boys.” 

Brooklyn boys, she added, are 


boys from the west or other points 
in this*country where travel is not 
such a novelty. The New York 
author pointed out that many 
Brooklyn boys had never before 
been out of their neighborhoods or 
at least not farther away than 
Manhattan or The Bronx and that 
they are very sentimental about 
their homes. Naturally, she said, 
they are homesick for Brooklyn. 
As for Coward, it is not neces- 
sary, said Miss Smith, to ban his 
works in Brooklyn or anywhere 
else. "Time has already banned 
them. His works are outdated. 
They were the bible of the dizzy 
era that went out with repeal in 
our own time. With somber things 
happening in the world, plays such 
as "Design For Living’ become very 








more likely to be homesick than 


trivial and senseless,” she said. 
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Help 


Dear Editor: 

I hope you will be able to help 
me out. My wife is a native of 
Oran, Algeria, still residing there. 
Not long ago there was an epidemic 
of typhoid, dengue and some other 
ge She was infected by ty- 
phoid. Isvit possible for her to get 
medical aid from one of our hospi- 
tals in Oran? I've asked several 
medica] officers but they were un- 
able to help. Any information that 
you may be able to render will be 
appreciated deeply. 

—Lt. Charles Timothy III 

Civilians are not permitted hos- 
pitalization treatment by Army 
units.—Editor. 


Home Cooked 


Dear Editor: 

We have given much thought to 
Dr. Helen A. Hunscher’s article on 
"Army Chow,” which appeared in 
the Oct. 26th edition. 

The aforementioned article is an 
insult to any soldier who has ever 
eaten a home cooked meal. We do 
agree that our meals are nutritious 
(but not delicious) and from past 
experience we know that they will 
sustain life. 

We pray tonight that our moth- 
ers and wives will never attend any 
course suggested by the "vicious” 
doctor as we prefer no change in 
prewar home cooking. 

—S-Sgt. John F. Gemmer 
Sgt. Wilton C. Baker 


There Sure Is 


Dear Editor: 

As a Mess Sergeant, with the 
troubles of all others of my class, 
one morning I tried to change the 
flavor of powdered eggs by mixing 


this mixture—but kidded me so 
about them—that now they call 
me the "cherry omelet kid.” 

I told them that one of the stan- 
dard omelets was a fruit omelet. No 
one believes me, so I want you to 
dig down in your "Chow Library” 
and verify my statement in black 
and white, to save my faee with 
my outfit. 

—S-Sgt. C. 8. Weathersby 

The chef of a leading hotel in 
Rome assures us there’s a dish callei 


Omelette d’oeufs avec jruits frais. 
—Editor. 





Reflectors 


Dear Editor: 

I sure would like to know what 
could be done about putting a suit- 
able light or reflector on the rear 
of Italian carts which travel roads 
after darkness, Voicing the opinion 
of myself and several other fellows 
in my outfit, it is impossible to see 
these carts at night when you are 
driving and there is another vehicle 
coming the opposite way. I am en- 
tirely convinced that if the unsatis- 
factory condition was corrected, it 
would save the damaging of vehicles 
and carts not to mention lives of 
many Allied troops and Italians. 





Pvt. George Wolosyn 


—S-Sgt. R. Ostrander 





Puptent Poets 





When | Return 


It will be summer, when I return, 

Everything green, alive, fresh, 

I will take you by the hand, love, 

And lead you to the peaks of our 
mountains. 


A secure feeling, 

Warm, and strong, 

We Place our blanket, over- 
looking the river, 

And reminisce those plans we 
dreamed during long winters. 


I can see home now, sweetheart, 
From the streams, the rivers, the 


We arise, 

Our blood, our hearts, our lives 
entwined, 

We arise, the united peoples of the 
world. 


I can see home now, mom, 

Sis, sweetheart, friend, comrade, 

Yes, I can see home, 

The beast is trapped— 

We shall press on 

Until his death shall cease the 
cries in all our hearts! 

Yes— 

I can see home now 


—Pvt. Jack M. Gootzeit| 





Amici-Nemici-Amici 4 
I think it was a year or so ago 
Nostri amici Tedeschi passed this 

way in might 
And we all stood out upon the 

highway 
Cheering — wikily acclaiming — 
nostri amici Tedeschi who came 
To help us regain our Mediterran- 
ean Empire. 


A few weeks ago they passed again 

Still grim, determined but some- 
what haggard. . 

They ate our turkeys, rabbits, and 


And drank our wine when they 
could find it. 

Nostri nemici Tedeschi 
brutti tutti portato via. 


cattivi 


Now you pass in even greater 
might 


g. 
Casting the left-overs of well 
stocked kitchens in our maws, 
Paying us ten times over for the 
wine and trinkets. 

Keep our Empire and occupy our 
Country, nostri amici— 

Your droppings will make us all 
millionaires, 


Thus spoke a contadino in Futa 
‘Joseph J. Lenzner, ARC 


Crocodile Tears? 


Oh, the pathos of life 

In all this strife: 

A package of smokes and candy 
Came over the brine 

In its wrapping so fine— 
departed, 


For a light hearted, 





So, eats being eats. 

We divided the sweets, 

As if to us it was sent, 

With a mental sigh 

For a swell guy— 

Thanks to him for whom it was 
meant. 





hens 


—Cpl. David Weisgerber 


fruit with them. The fellows ate|4 





FLORENCE, Nov. 23 (Delayed)— 
"It is very strange,” observed the 
wrinkled old Italian standing be- 
neath the campanie of Ii Duoma. 
"The Journal told us today is a 
religious festival for you Ameri- 
cans. There was even & message 
from your great President. 

"I am Francisco Gurli. For ten 
years I have rung the bells here and 
on festival days there are always 
many who come to Il Duoma. But 
it is very strange. There are so 
few Americans who have come to- 
day. I think perhaps it is a day 
of prayer and your soldiers have 
stayed to celebrate it with their 
comrades. Yet there are so many 
on the streets...” 

There were many on the streets. 
Cpl. Paul Lapenna of Newark, N. J., 
a 5th Army draftsman, for one. 
He stoog silently on the street cor- 
ner as soldiers in unfamiliar cities 
throughout the world stand on cor- 
ners, for want of anything else to 


oO. + 
"Thanksgiving? It’s just another 
day in the Army,” Lapenna ob- 
served. "It means a swell meal—tur- 
key and al] the trimmings. But to 
me it meant mostly an opportunity 
for a few hours in town. There was 
nothing to do when I got here, so 
I’m standing on the _ sidewalk 
watching the folks pass by.” 


No Different... 


"Yes, it’s just another day,” 
echoed Lapenna’s buddy, T-Sgt. 
George Gregorie of New Orleans. 

"How do I celebrate Thanksgiv- 
ing? How does a soldier speng a 
day off?’ asked Pvt. Louis Gatti, 
85th Division artilleryman, "lt 
means @ few hours away from the 
line and a good meal, .that’s all.” 

He, too, was idling aimlessly at 
a street corner with Pfc. William 
Manzari of Jamaica, N. Y., and Pvt. 
Monroe Fournier of Bridgeport, 
Conn., @ truckdriver. 

Down the street, Pfc. Arturo del 
Galdago of La Mesa, N. M., peered 
through the store window at the 
colorful Florentian scarfs. 

"Yes, at home I would have gone 
to church,” he mused. 

"I would have gone to a football 

amc,” Pvt. Arthur Basset of New 
Bedford, Mass., put in. ’*That’s what 
I always did on Thanksgiving, saw 
a good football game.” 

“At home we did both. We went 
to church in the morning and to a 
football game in the afternoon,” 
Pvt. Clarence J. Balkowitsch of 
Mandan, N. D., reminisced. 

But there were no football games 
in Italy and the three had skipped 
church. 

"We're combat engineers,” Del 
Galdago explained. "A day out of 
the line means a lot. We're just 
looking around town. I guess 
Thanksgiving just meant a day 
in town and a good meal.” 


Various Programs... 


There were exceptions. Probably, 
men who stayed back with their 
outfits for church and the big meal 
as Francisco Gurli believed. And 
there were some who came to 
Florence to celebrate Thanksgiving 
—Pfc. Joe B. Hawk of Shelby, N. C., 
ang Pvt. Janes B. Tisdale of Kings- 
tree, S. C., both QM Service Com- 
aw A men, were two. Both were 
jubilant over their visit to Il Duoma. 

"It’s wonderful on Thanksgiving 
day to be in a famous Cathedral,” 
he said. 

But there did not seem to be many 
who recalled the religious flavor 
of Thanksgiving, the day of thanks 
dedicateq by the Pilgrims to a 
kindly Providence which protected 
them on a strange continent. War 
had perverted the original mean- 
ing. 

At home Thanksgiving was 
church in the morning, the family 
feast and then the excitement- 
charged football afternoon. 

Today, for the lucky ones, it 
signified a day out of line, a big 
meal anc q few free hours. For 
the unlucky it meant less. There 
was the meal, of course—theo- 
retically every GI was to receive it 
—but in the line even turkey isn’t 
very important. 

Francisco seemed to have been 
pretty nearly right. It was a strange 
Thanksgiving. 

—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 


Pope To Send Gifts 


VATICAN CITY, Nov. 24—The 
Pope has arranged, for the. ship- 
ment through Papal representa- 
tives of Christmas gifts for pris- 
oners of war, civilian internees, 
and war victims, irrespective of 
race or nationality, last night’s 





Osservatore Romano announced. 
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"Why ya lookin’ so sad? I got outta it okay.” 
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All Rumors About Hitler 


Lead To Berchtesgaden 





There is one thing in common 
about all the rumors on the pres- 
ent whereabouts of Adolf Hitler. 
It’s the mystery-laden word, "Ber- 
chtesgaden,” name of Hitler’s Ba- 
varian retreat. 

Rumors which accent Hitler’s 
health claim he is being ill at Ber- 
chtesgaden. One has it that Der 
Fuehrer has been operated on at 
the retreat by a Viennese surg- 
geon to have removed a dangerous 
throat tumor which developed 
from chronic throat trouble, a left- 
over from his World War I gas 
wounds. 

A Swedish sage has outdone this 
Zurich claim with a story that 
Hitler has had a paralytic stroke 
which paralyzed his right side and 
deprived him of the power to speak, 
much less orate. An English varia- 
tion of the same rumor is the 
statement of psychologist Dr. Wil- 
liam Browne Wilde that Hitler is 
in the last stages of paranoia, 
frothing at Berchtesgaden. 

Rumors also abound that men- 
tion Berchtesgaden without regard 
to the state of Hitler’s health. 
Zurich reports that Nazi party 
leaders have polished up plans to 
establish a vast natural fortress 
in the mountainous German-Aus- 
trian border region, including Ber- 
chtesgaden. The Nazis have sup- 
posedly moved supplies and troops 
into that area in preparation for 
a long siege, hoping that in a "de- 
hydrated fortress” they might hold 
out for years after the rest of 
Germany collapses. 

However lightly these views are 
taken, no one doubts that Hit- 
ler’s lofty villa is back in the news 


They Say... 


BROOKS ATKINSON, New York 
Times reporter in China: 
"Like all foreigners who have 
lived in China, Stilwell loved the 
Chinese people, for they are the 
glory of China.” 


FRANKLIN P. ADAMS, on the 

mystery of why people run for 
office: 
"Greatest fun in the world. You 
get up in front of a let of people 
and say a few things that are 
on your mind and they look kind 
of interested. Greatest surprise 
and greatest satisfaction in the 
world.” 


G. EDWARD PENDRAY, to the 
American Institute of Electric 
Engineers: 

"With the Navy spending 100,- 
000,000 dollars a month on rock- 
ets, the Army asking for an ap- 

*propriation of 150,000,000 dollars 
for them, and millions being 
spent in the development of jet 
propulsion engines and airplanes, 
we can no longer look upon rocket 
Power as a dream of the future. 











It is already big business.” 


more prominently than it has been 
since he held parleys there with 
jaw-jutting Benito. In a recent 
New York Times magazine article, 
writer Harry Vosser describes the 
hideaway. The facts, or alleged 
facts, given below, are drawn from 
his article. 


HIDDEN RETREAT 

The retreat is tucked away ina 
beautiful six-mile stretch of 
Southern Bavaria. The house it- 
self is called the Berghof. Hitler 
has referred to it as his little 
mountain bungalow, but it is 
really a large, luxurious country 
mansion. Near it is ’’Eagle’s Nest” 
—a ‘penthouse’ perched high on 
a sheer rock rising abruptly out 
of a hillside. From this nest, con- 
taining a reception room, kitchen 
and glassed-in balcony, Hitler can 
look out over the mountains to- 
ward his native Austria. 

"Eagle’s Nest” is at the end of 
a road which has numerous hair- 
pin bends, nine miles long, hewn 
from mountain rock. The road 
ends at a tunnel entrance closed 
by heavy bronze doors. A spacious 
lift within climbs some 350 feet 
to Hitler’s eyrie. 

The whole area around Berchtes- 
gaden has been cleared of civilians, 
and Ded Puehrer’s personal body- 
guard now lives in the cottages of 
the farmers and peasants. The of- 
ficers, however, live in the hotels 
which spot this glady region once 
a favorite resort of holidaying Ger- 
mans. 

A mile away «from the Berghof 
are the natural caves of Unters 
berg Mountain. These, Hitler's 
famous Todt organization, using 
Russian and Polish prisoners of 


.|war, has converted into a fortress, 


accessible either by climbing UW 
3,000 sheer feet of rock or using 
a helicopter to reach the flat top 
of the mountain containing - 
caves. In the caves, great stores 0 
food, water, arms and ammunl- 
tion have been stored and air-con 
ditioned quarters built for 60 peo- 
ple. Below the Berghof itself He 
bomb and gas proof air-raid shel- 
ter, with administration offices 
connected with it. 
GUN PROTECTION 

Anti-aircraft guns have = 
mounted on the mountain oppos! 
the Unterberg caves and _ all we 
in the area are run by SS guar of 
At rail stations on the edges 
the forbidden area every wr 
is thoroughly questioned as to ind 
purpose of his visit. Even ~ 
visiting diplomats get as fat : 
Berchtesgaden, they don’t we 
the Berghof, but are met by a 
chim von Ribbentrop, whose 
eign Office annex is opposite 
villa. re 

Finally, says Vosser, the - 
district is reported to be m! ath 
to a depth of 15 miles and — 
of 21 miles. The pressure of @ A 
ton can blow the works UDP. ihe 
button, so the story goes, is oo 
desk of Heinrich Himmler’s UP 





ground office, just below the Bers* 
hof, 
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Targets On The Rhine 


This is Mainz, on the Rhine, + 

where Gutenberg is supposed 

to haye invented printing in 

1450, and where, in 1944, fierce 

battles may be fought between 

cornered Nazis and advancing 
Allied troops. 


























ge 


Strasbourg, first important 
Rhine city to be liberated by 
the Allies, is French again 
as swift armored advances 
push the Nazis north along the 
bank toward other Rhine key- 
points. As far north as Karls- 
ruhe, the Rhine separates 
France and Germany. From 
there it flows through the 
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Armies Push Toward Cities 


Once Only Bonibers’ Meat 





Pregnant with meaning for cities on the Rhine River was 
General Eisenhower’s statement this week that the battle for 
Germany will be fought out WEST of the historic stream. For 


this means the Nazis may use 
points for their.own brand of 


these cities either as take-off 
Dunkirk and thus attract the 


full blast of Allied air power, or that the Nazis, scorning evacua- 
tion, may make some of the cities scenes of grueling house-to- 


house siéges. 
Here are nutshell sketches 


of ten fortress cities studding 


the Rhine banks, beginning with nearly-fallen Strasbourg at 
the south and going north as far as Duisberg. 





STRASBOURG: Two miles west 


of the Rhine at the Ill and Bruche 
rivers junction, this city of 200,000 
population has always been stra- 
tegically vital and strongly forti- 
fied. In 357 AD it was the scene 


of a famous Rhine crossing when 


German barbarians tried to invade 
France (then Gaul) and were 
swept back into the stream by 
Caesar Julian. It was the first 
French town to fall to Attila the 
Hun; but most Rhine crossings 
have been made at Basle, Switzer- 
land, Mainz or Cologne, rather 
than at Strasbourg. Johann Gut- 
enberg may have made his first 
experiments in printing here; John 
Calvin preached here, and here 
was born, during the French Revo- 
lution the national anthem of 
France, "The Marseillaise.” Home 
of a classic cathedral and a great 
university, Strasbourg is indus- 
trially important for tanning, brew- 
ing, printing, weaving, metal goods, 
autos, chocolate and tobacco. 


KARLSRUHE: Five miles east of}... 


the Rhine on an elevated plain, 
this forest-flanked city of 190,000 





was in old times a hunter’s para- 





Reich until it reaches Holiand. 


t 





dise. Maxau, on the Rhine, serves 
as Karlsruhe’s port and is con- 
nected with the city by a canal. 
On Sept. 3, 1943, the fourth anni- 
versary of Britain’s entry into 
World War II, Karlsruhe’ was 
mass-bombed and has been regu- 
larly visited ever since. The rea- 
sons—its great locomotive shops, as 
well as the precision-tool shops 
which before the war turned out 
watches and surgical instruments. 


LUDWIGSHAFEN AND MANN- 
HEIM: Like Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kan., these twin cit- 
ies face each other across a river, 
here the Rhine. On the left bank, 
39 miles north of Karlsruhe, Lud- 
wigshafen’s 145,000 population 
turns out war goods connected 
with its peacetime produce of dyes, 
cellulose, carriages, flour, malt, 
lumber and steel. Less than 100 
years old as a town, and with a 
harbor half that old, it has been 
a well-plastered bombers’ target 
Across the river, Mannheim, 
with a population of 285,000, has 
30 miles of quays and is rated the 
chief commercial town on the up- 





One of the Ruhr’s mightiest manufacturing cities, Dusseldorf, was once Germany’s favorite 


choice for industrial 


exhibitions. In the right foreground’ are the terraces of the Rhine, and 


one of the buildings to the left is called "The Court of Honor.’ Bridges like that in the back- 
ground span the Rhine at numerous points along its 850-mile length. 






e 
Coblenz, where American occupation troops sweated it out 
after 1918, lies at the juncture of the Rhine and Moselle 
rivers. Allied troops will probably go in fighting this time, 
for Coblenz is more fortress-like than any other city on 
the bank of the Rhine. 





per Rhine and a close second te 
Cologne further north. Founded by 
Dutch refugees, it was seized and 
burned by the French in the 17th 
Century, and taken over by the 
Austrians a century later. Fried- 
rich Schiller’s plays were first per- 
formed here. 


MAINZ: On the left bank of the 
Rhine, Mainz has 160,000 inhabi- 
tants. The Rhine is crossed by 
three bridges here, where there is 
also a junction of rail lines from 
Cologne to Mannheim. Two-thirds 
of the city is Roman Catholic. Like 
other Rhine ports, Mainz is strewn 
with Roman relics. Long a weak 
sister to bustling, nearby Frank- 
fort, it is now center of the Rhen- 
ish wine traffic. Bomb-worthy are 


its shops making leather goods, 
furniture, carriages, chemicals or 
warlike facsimiles thereof. De- 


stroyed occasionally by Vandals 
and Huns long ago, its inhabitants 
were exiled after a civil war with 
a* neighbor district around 1492. 


printing, which Gutenberg had in- 
vented there in 50. Liking the 
idea of the French Revolution, 
Mainz welcomed the French in, 
but Germans were back by 1814. 
Occupied by the French Army 
after World War I, it has even 
been occupied by the Swedes at 
one time in its checkered history. 


COBLENZ: On the left bank of 
the Rhine where it joins the Mo- 
selle, Coblenz is 57 miles from 
Cologne and has 95,000 people. 
More of a fortress than other Rhine 
ports, it was hit hard by war in 
the 17, 18 and 19 centuries. French- 
men and Russians havegcontrolled 
it as well as Germans. Here Prince 
Metternich, famous _ Austrian 
statesman, was born. Here, in 1918, 
came American occupying troops, 
and they stayed until the French 
teok over in 1923. Here, every so 
often, come Allied bombers now, 
blasting the war plants which 
turned out pianos, paper, machin- 
ery, barges and chemicals before 
the war. As a rail target, serving 
lines to Mainz and Berlin, it is 
doubly greeted. 

BONN: On the Rhine’s left bank, 
15 miles from Cclogne, with a popu- 
lation of 100,000, Bonn’s excellent 
bridge may be attended to shortly: 
otherwise, outside of stoneware 
works and office furniture fac- 
tories, Bonn is not rated high as a 
target. One of the towers on its 
church center is the most famous 
landmark in the Rhine Valley. 
Composer Beethoven was_ born 
here, and a statue of him stands 
in the main square. Bonh was once 
very attractive to foreigners be- 
cause of the scenery and its edu- 
cational facilities, including its 
noted university. The scenery is 
strategic now, for it is at Bonn 
that the Rhine leaves the moun- 
tain gorges and plunges down to 
the great industrial German plain. 


COLOGNE: In a vast semi-circle 





on the Rhine's left bank, this third 


The exiles took with them the art of’ 





city of the Reich, with 770,000 
people, is the natural objective of 
Allied troops, pushing from the 
Aachen area, 44 miles away. Its 
cathedral, medieval section, opera 
house and schools are for tourists. 
Its position on the road to the 
Ruhr is for armies to fight about. 
It has many suburbs in Los Angeles 
style. Bombed tn World War I and 
its fortifications razed afterward, 
Cologne has been practically razed 
again in this war by Allied bombs. 
The British occupied it after the 
first World War until 1926. It’s the 
home of ’eau de cologne,’ but an 
Italian, ~ot a German. Invented the 
perfume. 


DUSSELDORF: On the right bank, 
24 miles from Cologne, Dusseldorf 


is the commercial and manufac- 
turing center of the Ruhr. Its 
population of 540,000, wken not 


being bombed, turn out war weap- 
ons from the engineering. metal- 
lurgical and chemical plants. Its 
extensive quays accommodate 
scores of steamers, some of which 
used to sail to England, north Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean. Birth- 
place of the poet Heinrich Heine, 
Dusseldorf used to hold many in- 
dustrial exhibitions, as a_ paper, 
enamel, dye, silk and even brewing 
center _ 


DUISBERG: At the junction of the 
Rhine and Ruhr rivers, 15 miles 
north of Dusseldorf, Duisberg is 
one of the largest inland ports in 
Europe, with 1,580 acres of quays. 
Industrially like Dusseldorf, Duis- 
berg’s 430,000 people also know Al- 
lied bombers by sound Duisberg 
is connected with the North Sea 
by canals. From 1921-25 it was 
occupied by the Belgians. 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 


France's "Marsei!laise’ 
Written In Strasbourg 


French trgops yesterday, enter- 
ing Strasbourg, returned to the city 
Which gave birth to their national 
anthem, "The Marseillaise.” 

When Germany declared war on 
France in 1792, one-fourth ‘of Al- 
sace province population rushed to 
arms to defend France. Fathers 
and sons stood together in arms, 
and a white heat of patriotism 
flamed in Strasbourg, major city 
of the province 
Lt, Rouget de Lisle, a young, wel!- 
born engineer officer, was stationed 
in Strasbourg at the time. As the 
new recruits left Alsace to fight 
the Germans, the lieutenant was 
urged to write them a marching 
song. : 

It later became "The Marseil- 
laise’ when men of that city, 
marching on Paris to depose the 
King, sang it with an effect which 
fired France. De Lis!e’s authorship 
was doubted for a long time, but 








it has now been proved, 
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Dorsey Trial 
May Oultlast 
Sedition Epic 











By Army News Service 


HOLLYWOOD, Nov. 24—Tommy 


Dorsey, his actress wife and gam- 
bler Allen Smiley showed up in 


court yesterday for their assault 


trial and stayed ten minutes. It 
took the judge that long to wish 
them a happy Thanksgiving and 
tell them to come back next Mon- 
day. 

Superior Judge Arthur Crum said 
he had to untangle a murder mys- 
tery involving three men, who al- 
legedly slugged a man with a ham- 
mer, before he could tackle the 
mystery about which of the three 
defendants sliced off the end of 
Actor Jon Hall’s nose. 

Bandleader Dorsey said he wasn’t 
so sure he could eat his holiday 
turkey in peace. "I wish they'd 
get this mess over with,” he said. 
"Every day they put it off costs 
me a thousand bucks that I could 
be making with my band.” 

District Attorncy Fred Howser, 
who almost dropped the case last 
week when most of his witnesses 
suddenly decided they had dates 
elsewhere, was on hand with two 
surprise witnesses to the now fa- 
mcus free-for-all in Dorsey’s apart- 
ment last Aug. 5. 

One of the witnesses was Jane 
Churchill, honey-haired singer who 
bills herself as a cousin to the 
Englishman of the same naime. She 
was, she told the court, broke, med 
and without a husband. “It’s the 
court's fault,” she snapped. "'l’ve 
stayed here so long I’ve run out 
of money and besides I can’t go 
back to Kansas City now to get 
married.” 

Judge Crum said that her pro- 
posed wedding to S-Set. Wallace 
Feig would have to be postponed 
until Miss Churhill told the court 
what else was going on in Dor- 
sey’s apartment while she and Mrs. 
Dorsey, voluptuous Pat Dane of 
the movies, were pulling each oth- 
er’s hair and ripping off clothes. 

"But his furlough’s up on Tues- 
day,” Miss Churchill protested. 

Judge Crum then went straight 
to the point. "Either you consent 
to stay ii an apartment at our ex- 
pense,” he ordered, "or we slap you 
in jail under custody.” 

Miss Churchill got the point. 

The other witness was Jesus 
Castillon, guitar player at Ciro’s, 
expensive filmland night spot, who 
tageed along with his guitar when 
Dorsey was rounding up guests for 
a nightcap. 

Texas Rubber 


AIZTRON, Ohio, Nov. 24 (ANS)— 
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VS. CORNEL “> MAKE UP YOUR MIND, “Wl 
KIRKIN—L 2% SPORT... GET THis, 
MEAN, THIS ¢< TERRY...THERES A 
is LEETENANT \ 6-25 LEAVING THERE 
< AS SOON AS ITS CLEAR! 
pi —RIDE IT uP HERE -1 
HAVE A LITTLE JOB 
FOR YOU! ACKNOWLEDGE ! 
OVER TO YOU...» 




















EGAD, MARTHA! DURING OUR NEARS 
OF MARITAL BLIGS YOU'VE A 
OCCASIONALW PRENED ON MY 
FINANCES ~ BUT YOU'VE 

ALWANS BEEN ASG FRANK 

AS A STAGE ROBBER? TELL 

ME + IN FREGHENING 
UP MN ROOM HANE YOU 
STUMBLED ONTO A SUM 
OF MONEY LI HID AND 
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DON'T EXPECT |)!!! 
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FIND YoU A 
HAYSTACK AT 
THIS HOUR. OF 























The government's synthetic rubber 
factory at Port Neches, Texas, pro- 
duced 100,000,000 pounds of rubber 
in the past 14 months, a B. F. 
Goodrich operator announced to- 
day. 
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GASOLINE ALLEY 
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‘ KIDS, ISN'T IT GLORIOUS 

| JUST TO SIT? NOT A 
RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
WORLD— TiLL YOUR 
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(Courtesy Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, Inc.) By CAN l cE 





YOU DON'T NEED To ReAcn 
FOR A WEAPON, BUNKAN... 
I'M NOT PACKING A GUN 
— I THOUGHT THAT IF You 
WERE WRITING A STorRy 
ABOUT ME,YOU MIGHT WANT 
TO TALK To THE ORIGINAL 
INSTEAD OF TAKING Your 
CANDY FROM A BABY ! 



















(Courtesy of NEA) OUT OUR WAY (Courtesy of NEA) By WILLIAMS 


MONEY (5 FLYPAPER. TO 

YOv, NOv BIG WALRUS 

ae WHEN YOO HANDLE |i: 
IT NOv GET STUCK /~ALL |} 
L'VE FOUND In YOUR 
ROOST RECENTLY WAS 
SOME KEVS THAT DON'T 
FIT ANYTHING, A FOLDING 
CORKSCREW, AND A TiS 
TUG -OF -WAR PRIzE/ 
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LIGHTNING = 
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WROTE IN SOME 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
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IT'S FROM 
LA 


oY 
PLUSHBOTTOM. 
YOU HAD IT 
UPSIDE DOWN. 
- MOON. 





























HAS LEFT US, 
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B WE CAN'T EXPECT HER 


TO STAY PUT. BUT WITH 
OU AND ME, CORKY, 


SA 


IT'S. DIFFERENT. 
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DONT CRY, DEAR, DADDY 2 - 
WILL KISS YOUR FINGER} 














I PINCHED x 2 10) 
MY FINGER )-*%,———2?. 
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|__ By JIM BURCHARD 


NAPLES, Nov. 24—A farm boy of 
Mexican descent is the best 
Tyrrhenian bet to nab a Mediter- 
ranean Theater fistic bauble at 
Rome next month. 

His name is Pfc. Santiago Quin- 
tana. He’ll be 26 in April, and he 
comes from a huge family in Long 
Mont, Colo., that numbers six 
prothers and five sisters on the 
roll call. Santiago is somewhere 
along the middle, as far as years 
are concerned, and he was intro- 
duced to the fine art of manly 
mayhem by an older brother yclept 
Anay. 

Andy didn’t do so well, all things 
considered. After building up a 
tasty amateur record, he turned 
pro. Before he had a chance to 
fight for the old mazuma, he came 
home late one night*in terrible 
shape. Somebody had gone to work 
on one eye With a monkey wrench. 
Andy's professional career ended 
right there. He turned over the 
fistic end of the family to Santiago 
and brother Manuel, who now la- 
bors with Santiago at the 300th 
General Hospital. 


Fine Scrapper 


Santiago Quintana is one of the 
best amateur scrappers in Italy— 
or anywhere overseas. He trimmed 
Jimmy Holmes, a Britisher, to win 
the welterweight title last February 
in Algiers. Last week, in Naples’ 
Bellini Theater, he notched two 
one-round knockouts, one in the 
second round and a decision to 
take the Tyrrhenian lightweight 
laurels. His eventual success never 
was in doubt. 

Sitting down and chewing the 
fat with Quintana is a rough as- 
signment. This swarthy-skinned 
young man with the neat mous- 
tache is extremely modest. You 
practically have to drag the words 
out of his throat. Still, after several 
hours steady endeavor, we found 
out that: 

Santiago doesn’t know whether 
he was Spanish or Mexican in the 
original. However, he has a cousin, 
Toby Vigil, who hails from Mexico 
end once was the, sixth ranking 
lightweight of the world. So he al- 
lows he’s Mexican if anybody gets 
him down to brass tacks. 

Before coming overseas 15 
months ago, Quintana labored on 
his Pop’s farm. He manicured 
fields containing sugar beets and 
corn, and looked after livestock. 
But he admits he has yet to milk 
a COW. . 

While he looks as though he just 
stepped out of Mexico City, Quin- 
tana boasts an old American 
background. His grandparents were 
born in what is now New Mexico. 


Golden Glover 


He’s only been fighting about 
four years, He first hit the spot- 
light when he won a Golden Gloves 
title at Nashville, Tenn., in 1943. 
All told he’s had about 50 fights, 
of which he won 50 percent via the 
knockout route. 

Santiago is married and has a 
three-year-old daughter by the 
Name of Nicolasita. 

One of Quintdha’s closest pals 
at the 300th Hospital is Andy Li- 
8ri, who grabbed the Tyrrhenian 
amateur welter laurels. Licari is a 
ward boy, who specializes in put- 
ting patients to sleep officially, 
While Quintana labors as an or- 
erly in the psychiatric ward. Now 
and then the boys compare oper- 
ations 

Both Santiago and Licari will be 
Sten in the Rome finals—and it’s 
better than an even money bet 
that both of them will wrap up the 
Mediterranean bacon. If he wins 
this one, Santiago-will be just 
about ready to hang up the gloves 
and call it a day. 
theo nearly 26,” he says, "and 
ats pretty ancient for a fighter. 
NO, I guess I won’t turn pro. I'll 
Just go back to that farm and for- 
get the fight racket. There’s more 


cemre to learning how to milk a 
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Pfc. Santiago Quintana, Long Mont, Colo., winner of the amateur lightweight crown in the 


recent Tyrrhenian Zone finals, here demonstrates the wallop that probably will salt down a 
Mediterranean title next month in Rome. The unfortunate recipient is Pfc. Teddy Mahto, 
Cass Lake, Minn., who was on the canvas a split second later. Mahto hit the deck four times 
(Staff Photo by Sgt. Cyril Hopper) 


in this semi-final tussle, 





Boxer's Pilot Drops 
Duke To Recording 


HARTFORD, Conn. Nov. 24 
(ANS)—Frank Coskey, Connecti- 
cut Boxing Commissioner, fined 
Tommy Dio, manager of feather- 
weight Cabey Lewis, 50 dollars to- 
day~for claiming publicity that 
Lewis had been shortcounted out 
of a kayo victory over Willie Pep 
here Tuesday night. 

Lewis had Pep down during the 
fight and the bell rang to save 
the featherweight champ, where- 
upon Dio charged that the round 
had been cut. Coskey got hold of 
a transcription of the fight as 
broadcast by Bob Steel of station 
UUTC and timed it. The disputed 
round took three minutes one and 
a half seconds at the same rate 
of speed with which the record 
was made, while Dio said the round 
lasted only two minutes. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24—Johnny 
Greco of Montreal, former Cana- 
dian soldier, floored his man twice 
last night and romped off with a 
unanimous ten-round decision 
over Bobby Ruffin of Astoria, L. I. 
in a thrilling bout before 16,000 
fans at Madison Square Garden. 

Ruffin made a magnificent rally 
during the last three rounds, but 
the Canadian, who hits with power 
and uncanny accuracy with sweep- 
ing lefts and rights, had done 
enough damage in the first seven 
rounds to earn the duke. 


PGA Sefs 500 Grand 
As Goal For War Relief 


CHICAGO, Nov. 24 (ANS)-—-The 
Professional Golfer’s Association 
has set 500,000 dollars as the goal 
to be raised for War Relief agencies 
during next year, Fred Corcoran, 
PGA tournament manager said yes- 
terday. During the past year, the 
PGA sent 250,000 dollars into the 
war fund coffers. 

"This winter and next summer 
we will have more tournaments and 
bigger prizes,” Corcoran said. "We 
have already received more re- 
quests for tournaments than we 
can take care of. The Wer Relief 
figure should come close to doubling 
last year’s.” 

Corcoran ‘said the largest single 
bundle of cash last year was the 
42 grand turned over by the New 
York Red Cross Open, 


Howell, Syracuse Hurler, 
Is Prisoner In Germany 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa., Nov. 24 
(ANS)—Pvt. Millard "Dixie” Ho- 
well is a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many his family said yesterday. 
Howell pitched for the Wilkes-Barre 
Barons in the Eastern League and 
the Syracuse Chiefs in the Inter- 
national League before entering the 
army. 

He was discovereq in a Logan, 
W. Va., sandlot game by a Cleve- 
land scout and moved here when 
he was signed by the Barons.  Hijs 
wife and two daughters live here, 

















Post-Season 
Yale Game 


Ruled Out 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Nov. 24 
(ANS)—There will be no post- 
season games for Yale’s amazing 
football team, athletic director Og- 
den Miller said yesterday, but ex- 
pressed the athletic department’s 
gratification over the bowl] feelers 
|extended to the Elis who will be 
out to finish their first perfect sea- 
son since 1923 when they play Vir- 
ginia’s Cavaliers Saturday in the 
Yale Bowl. 

Miller said he was flattered at 
the bow] talk, but that most of the 
squad consisted of Naval and Mar- 
ine trainees who would not be al- 
lowed away from the campus for 
more than 48 hours. 

Coach Howie Odell is also very 
happy at the feelers which have 
been extended by responsible par- 
ties recently, but feels that his 
Bulldogs wouldn’t have a chance 
against a really big team, The Eli 
have beaten Coast Guard, Cornell, 
Columbia, Rochester, Dartmouth, 
Brown and North Carolina so far. 
The clincher for the bowl game is 
Miller’s announcement that classes 
will be held on New Year’s day. 











Bowling Record 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 24 (ANS) — 
Russell Gersonde set a national 
record for the season here last night 
when he bowled 801 in three games. 
Frank Clauss of Scranton, Pa., had 
previously bowled 778 according to 
ABC records. Gersonde had. games 
of 245, 277 and 279 in a sanctioned 
league match, 





Sinkwich Is Rated 
Real Triple-Threat 


CHICAGO, Nov. 24 (ANS)—Sta- 
tistics released by the National 
Football League today reveal -that 
Frankie Sinkwich, Detroit's flat- 
footed, high-blood pressure half- 
back is the league’s ace triple- 
threat. Although he doesn’t lead 
the league in any offensive depart- 
ment he is right up among the 
leaders in a loop noted for its spe- 
cialists. 


He pitched four touchdown pas- 
ses Sunday against the Bears in 
the Lions’ 41-21 win over the lea- 
gue champs, although Sinkwich’'s 
weakest department is passing. He 
ranks fifth in the league with 48 
completions in 123 attempts. He's 
second behind Don Hutson with 
56 points in scoring, and is third 
in ground-gaining with 533 yards 
in 134 tries. His 40.9 yards is third 
among the punting averages and 
he is fourth in punt returns with 
a 13.3 average. 

On top of all this, Sinkwich 
manages to put a pretty good maul 
on anyone who gets in front of 
his 195 pounds while he’s running 
the ball. Johnny Grigas of the 
victory-starved Pitt-Cards gained a 
mere 35 yards Sunday against 
Cleveland, but kept his ground- 
gaining lead with 589 yards, six 
more than the Giants’ Bill Pas- 
chal. 

Frankie Filchock of Washington 
completed 6 of 11 passes against 
Philadelphia and leads the league 
with 73 completions in 123 at- 
tempts. Hutson still leads the lea- 
gue in scoring with the 68 points 
he had last week. The Giants beat 
the Packers Sunday and Stout 
Steve Owens, the Giants coach, had 
Hutson’s number. He never scored 
a point. 

Hutson still leads the pass 
catchers with 53 catches for 870 
yards. Ancient Ken Strong of the 
Giants has made good on 5 of 8 
tries to lead the league’s field goal 
kickers. 








Jam-Packed 


Football Rooter Schwartz 


With Statistics 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov, 24 (ANS) 
—Someone has finally been located 
with more endurance than the man 


‘|who selis insurance and it’s a fellow 


who goes to a football game to 
keep statistics. 

Jyles Schwartz has followed more 
than 100 teams with his charts and 
pencils during his 15-year statisti- 
cal career which has been spent 
mainly at the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Franklin Field. 

"Someday I’m going to a football 
game without my pencil and I’m 
really going to enjoy it,” Schwartz 
said. ’As it is now, I have to read 
the papers the next morning to see 
what actually happened.” 

A 90-yard run which brings the 
crowd screaming to its feet is noth- 
ing more than a 90-yard run to 
Schwartz. He makes notes on his 








chart and forgets it because the 
next pley, which may be an offside, 
has to be noted too. 

It gets pretty dull after awhile 
just marking down what ppens, 
Schwartz says. He loves football 
and would really enjoy watching a 
game again. When he sees a pass 
play start he knows from experi- 
ence that it has only one chance in 
three of being completed. Punts 
go about 34 yards and off-tackle 
plunges are usually good for about 
four yards. 

"I know without looking at tne 
clock just about how far the game 
has progressed and how much time 
is left,” Schwartz said. ’There are 
only about 130 plays in any foot- 
ball game.” 

Someday Schwartz hopes to have 
a Saturday off so he can go to a 
football game without his pencil. 


Western Conference 


Crown Is At Stake; 
Yale Plays Virginia 


By Army News Service 

NEW YORK, Nov. 24—Although 
the biggest football game in years 
is two Saturdays off, with the na- 
tion’s two top teams—Army and 
Navy— idle this week, a highly im- 
portant game will command most 
of the interest when e Big Ten 
championship is settled between 
Ohio State and Michigan. If the 
Buckeyes can get past this one 
they’ll\be not only the kingpins in 
their own bailiwick, but the out- 
standing civilian team of the na- 
tion. 

Ohio State is aiming at its first 
perfect season in 24 years and 
Michigan, of course, is aiming at 
that conference title which will 
bring with it national acclaim and 
a possible bowl bid which prob- 
ably will not be accepted. 

Fritz Crisler, coach of Michigan, 
is mixing some potent medicine to 
throw at the Buckeyes. Crisler is 
prepared to throw what is probably 
the most diversified attack in the 
nation at Ohio State. Michigan has 
used every formation in the book 
this year—single wing, short punt, 
long punt and several variations 
of the T-formation. 


WONDERFUL LINE 


Although most talk about Ohio 
State centers around their great 
fullback, Les Horvath, they have a 
wonderful line built around four 
veterans: end Jack Dugger, 
guard Bill Hackett, center Gor- 
don Appleby and Bill Willis, giant 
Negro tackle. 

Michigan has nothing to match 
the Buckeye forward wall. Their 
ace is Milan Lazetich, 24-year-old 
Army dischargee who makes all 
the key blocks when the Wolver- 
ines operate from the T. Michi- 
gan’s six straight wins are prin- 
cipally due to the great play di- 
rection of Joe Ponsetto, the best 
ball hander in the Big Ten. The 
Penn team admitted after the 
Michigan game that the where- 
abouts of the ball was a mystery 
half the time and it was all Joe’s 
fault. 

Even though Michigan doesn’t 
figure to pour through Ohio 
State’s forward wall they are cer- 
tain to give the Buckeyes some- 
thing to worry “about and approx- 
imately 83,000 fans something to 
watch Saturday. 


BIG TEN TILTS 


In other Big Ten games Wis- 
consin plays Minnesota’s improv- 
ing Gophers, Northwestern meets 
Illinois’ speedsters and Purdue 
takes on Indiana for the old oaken 
bucket. Iowa steps out of its class 
when it opposes Iowa Preflight 
and Great Lakes tangles with the 
Fort Warren (Wyo.) Broncos, 
Notre Dame has a fine chance to 
embarrass the Orange Bowl of- 
ficials, who’ve already selected 
Georgia Tech to play Tulsa, when 
the Irish meet the Yellowjackets. 

Biggest game in the East is the 
traditional Penn-Cornell tussle at 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia. Other 
long-standing rivalries will bring 
together Brown and Colgate, Rut- 
gers and Lehigh, Pittsburgh and 
Penn State. Yale wiil play Vir- 
ginia in the Elis’ final game of the 
season which will be a perfect one 
for the Bulldogs if they can down 
the Cavaliers. 

Top game in the South should 
be the Mississippi State-Mississippi 
get-to-gether. Other good games 
will see Georgia play Clemson, 
Kentucky oppose Tennessee, and 
Duke tangle with North Carolina. 

In the Southwest, Texas Chris- 
tian plays Rice with the confer- 
ence lead the issue while South- 
ern Methodist goes to the mat with 
Texas Tech in a non-conference 
tilt. Randolph Field should add the 
Sg of the Amarillo AAF to its 

t 





Southern California can cinch 
the Rose Bowl bid with a victory 
over UCLA in the top West Coast 
game while California plays St. 
Mary’s Preflight in the only other 
major contest. No games are 
scheduled in the Rockies. 





Tennis Notice 


ROME, Nov, 24—A series of exhi- 
bition tennis matches between Al- 
lied players and the best Italian 
racket-wielders in the Rome area 
is being planned for the U. S. Army 
Rest Camp by the ARC, Allied ser- 
vicemen wishing to play should 
contact Lt. Eric B. Forbes at the 
Ambassador Hotel, phone’ 478451, 
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U.S. Army Reports 
Robot Bomb Ready 


By Army News Service 

WRIGHT FIELD, Ohio, Nov. 24—The Army Air Forces dis- 
closed yesterday that it had developed a "good” robot bomb 
that could be used "if we need it” and said that the weapon had 
been in test flights since Oct. 11. 

It is a version of the German V-1 which was loosed on Eng- 
land last summer, the Air Technical Service Command said in 
relating how it raced to reproduce the Nazi terror weapon in 
60 days and then sent it skimming, jet-propelled, through 


+ 





the skies one month later. 

Furthermore, its launching 
ramp is better than the Ger- 
man’s, the ATSC said. It can be 
built in® four days, whereas the 
Nazis required two weeks. The 
ATSC did not disclose the location 
of its proving grounds. 

Maj. Gen. Bennet Ey Meyers, 
Deputy ATSC Director, asserted 
that the reconstruction of the 
bomb was proof’ that our engi- 
neers have left "no stone unturned. 
We may never need a robot bomb, 
for the Army Air Forces do not 
go in for indiscriminate bombing 
attacks, but if we do need it, we've 
got a good one,” he declared. 

One month ago, General Meyers 
reported that models of buzz 
bombs had been constructed but he 
did not then disclose that they had 
been test-flown. 

UNVEIL SECRECY 


Yesterday’s ATSC account of the 
robots answered many ‘questions 
which heretofore had _ been 
shrouded in military secrecy. 
ATSC’s story of feverish days and 
nights in reconstructing the weapon 
was woven through with tribute 
to the men and the industrial 
firms which produced the counter- 
part. Morton Alperin, Wichita, 
Kan., civilian specialist, worked 20 
hours a day running wind tunnel 
tests and shrank from 140 to 120 
pounds. 

ATSC said that it took ten days 
to put the first model in the huge 
wind tunnel and a deadline of Oct. 
1 was set for the first flight. The 
wind tunnel ran 20 hours a day for 
nearly a week so that aerodynamic 
experts could have their answers. 

Seventeen days after the frag- 
ments had arrived from England, 
the engine was running. It had 
some German parts and some 
American and it worked. 

An alley was sandbagged off in 
ATSC’s power-plant laboratory and 
a huge sheet of steel was set up 
behind the motor to catch the 
blast. But getting the motor started 
was difficult. Experts finally 
figured that since the bomb was 
known to stall at 175 miles per 
hour and flew*at 300, a terrific 
blast of air against the radiator 
was necessary to get the engine 
going. So a force of 200 pounds per 
square inch was blown into the 
radiator «nd the engine worked. 

CHECK ENGINE 


Over in the fuels section, mean- 
while, engineers learned that the 
engine would run on ordinary low- 
test gasoline. While this was being 
achieved, the control system was 
worked out. The intricate device 
was composed of air-driven gyros, 
@ pre-set altimeter, a precision 
compass and an air log. These in- 
struments were intended to set the 
launched bomb at a correct alti- 
tude, head it in the proper direction 
and hold it on its course. 

The air log was to measure air 
miles and at a pre-set distance, an 
arm would cut the lines leading to 
the engine, point the bomb down, 
lock the elevators and drop two 
unequal spoilers from the elevators 
to give the bomb a spiral descent. 
The spoiler is an object fastened 
outside which distorts air flow and 
produces the desired effect. 





~ RED ARMY 


(Continued from page 1) 








port facilities of Riga to supply its 
northern armies, 

Units of Malinovsky’s army re- 
captured Csap, strategic rail junc- 
tion, 150 miles northeast of Buda- 
pest, after the town hdd changed 
hands several times. Last night’s 
Soviet communique confirmed the 
capture of Tokay, Hungarian wine 
center, 108 miles northeast of Buda- 
pest. A 42-mile stretch of the Tisa 
River was thus cleared of the en- 
emy. 

The fighting in front of Buda- 
pest remained bitter, with small 
towns changing hands constantly. 
Berlin said that "major Soviet for- 
ces” had landed under cover of a 
fog on an island in the Danube 
near Budapest The German High 
Command also said that the Rus- 
sians had gained egroufid along 
bridgeheads across the Danube 
farther south of the capital. There 
was ng confirmation of either re- 
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B-29s Blast Tokyo 
From Saipan Bases 


(Continued from page 1) 
cost in men ang material have been 
put to the greatest possible use. 

"Now as our factories feed the 
voracious appetite of our B-29s 
with replacements and bombs we 
will pound Japan's war machine 
out of existence. No matter where 
the Japanese may try to hide their 
factories we will seek them out and 
destroy them. Japan has sowed the 
wind now let it reap the whirl- 
wind.” 

General Harmon, the 20th’s new 
leader, said: "The Tokyo raid 
marks the beginning of a new 
phase of the air war against Japan 
and the time is not far now when 
Japan will be subjected to the com- 
bined efforts of air units based from 
Alaska, through the Philippines and 
over into China—a ring of air effort 
focussed on the Imperial Empire.” 

The task force of Super Forts 
that went for Japan’s heart today 
flew approximately 1,500 miles 
round trip. 

They were following the vapor 
trails General Doolittle and his 
gallant men made in the earliest 
days of the war when they took off 
one day from the ill-fated carrier 
Hornet and wrote their names 
prominently in the pages of Amer- 
ican history. 

The attack on Tokyo came only 
24 hours after the Japs observed 
their Thanksgiving day called 
Minamati, a festival wherein Em- 
peror Hirohito offered the newly 
harvested grain to the gods. 

General Arnold did not indicate 
whether Super Fort crews had been 
given instructions to avoid Hiro- 
hito’s palace which General Doo- 
little spared despite the excellent 
opportunity to exterminate it. 

Other American bombers besides 
the B-29s were ranging today over 
the Pacific area making daring 
long-distance raids. Liberators, 
probably based in China, were re- 
porteq to have raided a Japanese 
strongpoint at the tip of Burma, 
flying 2,300 miles round trip to 
strike the first blow at that hitherto 
invulnerable point. 

American planes heavily bombed 

the ports of Hankow and Wuchang 
in China. The Kuriles felt the 
might of America’s airmen when 
Matsuwa in the central Kuriles 
was raided. And way to the south 
the northern Palaus and Yap and 
the Bonins were hit. 
Reports from the great B-29 raid 
upon Japan’s homeland Omura air- 
craft factory several days ago told 
today of a great dogfight between 
the Super Forts and Nippon fight- 
ers, the first major test of the B-29s 
in combat. At least 40 and possibly 
60 Nip fighters were shot down, and 
only three Forts lost to fighters 
who made an almost-suicidal effort 
to stop the giants. 





Brigadier Murphy 
ADVANCE AFHQ, Nov. 24 
—Brigadier William C. Murphy, 
D.S.O., is the commander of the Ist 
Canadian Armored Brigade—one of 
the first Canadian units to see ac- 
tion in this war, and a veteran 
force engaged in many phases of 
the Italian campaign—it was an- 
nounced today. 


Grimmest Fighting 
Of Campaign Rages 
In Northern Sector 


(Continued from page 1) 
and close the Vosges trap on an 
estimated 50,000 troops preparatory 
to clearing the west bank of the 
Rhine along a 200-mile stretch from 
the Siegfried Line west of Karls- 
ruhe to Bas® at the Swiss border. 

Meanwhile, an American major 
general, who had taken a leading 
part in the breakthrough of Amer- 
ican and French troops northeast 
of the city, told a Reuter’s corres- 
pondent that the back of the Vos- 
ges line hag been broken and the 
Nazi army completely disorganized. 
“In Washington, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson told a press con- 
ference that all of the enemy di- 
visions in the entire southern sec- 
tor of the western front faced en- 
trapment. 

At the same time, ‘other units 
of Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s 
American 3rd Army reached Rohr- 
back, only 15 miles from the im- 
portant Nazi industrial city cf Saar- 
brucken. 

Northeast of Aachen, some of the 
hardest fighting of the campaign 
in the west was in progress where 
British 2nd Army and American 
lst and 9th Army forces were strik- 
ing toward Cologne. 

Yank troops drove to within less 
than a mile of Weisweiler on the 
Eschweiler-Duren highway while 
other doughboys fighting in the 
western outskirts of Weisweiler 
were about a mile from the center 
of the town. 

Two miles to the north of Geilen- 
kirchen where the 2nd Army is fac- 
ing three Panzer and one Panzer 
Grenadier Divisions, a Nazi coun- 
terattack recaptured the village of 
Hoven. 

A Reuter’s dispatch reported that 
in The Netherlands, the Nazis had 
apparently abandoned hope of 
holding their bridgéhead west of 
the Maas River and that British 
troops had reached the Maas across 
from Venlo. 


Yanks Subdue Limon 
In Success On Leyte 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 24— The 
American 32nd Division has bat- 
tered its way past the Japanese 
bastion at Limon, north of Ormoc 
on western Leyte Island in the 
Philippines, and driven through to 
the south to reath the Leyte River 
in the heaviest fighting for more 
than two weeks Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's communique said today. 

Tre communique added: ‘The 
enemy in his bitter defense of this 
northern anchor of the Yamashita 
Line has suffered terrible losses 
from our artillery ang superior in- 
fantry firepower. His list Division 
has been practically destroyed.” 

As a result of the break-through 
at Limon, the whole Yamashita 
Line is in danger of being rolled 
up, it was reported. 

The American assault followed 
upon the smashing of a Japanese 
large-scale counteroffensive. 

A Reuter's correspondent at the 
scene cabled that the American 
campaign on Leyte Island was ap- 
parently finished with the Limon 
victory. The Japanese, he said, are 
now completely contained in the 
Ormoe corridor where they are 
being subjected to devastating air 
attacks from newly acquired Allied 
air bases. 

The Japanese commanders were 
known to have drawn heavily on 
all the reserves available on Leyte 
to bolster the Limon stronghold, 
where they had apparently elected 
to make their principal stand. Now 
the Yank 24th and 32nd Divisions 
are moving in from the north on 





Ormoc, while two others are strik- 
ing from the south and east. 


Officials 


End Riot 


At Regina Coeli Jail 





420 of them handcuffed, were on 


ing prisons as the Italian prison o 
the revolt, once they had been given the go-ahead sign. 

After the stop-shooting and start-starving order issued last 
night by the Italian Government in Rome, the prisoners, their 
spirit of defiance falling away, surrendered in small groups this 





Chiang Accepts U. S. 
Plan For China War 


CHUNGKING, Nov. 24 — An 
American plan for the defense of 
central China has been accepted 
by Generalissimo Chiang’ Kai-shek, 
it was announced todaf by Maj. 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, succes- 
sor to Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell as 
advisor to Chiang. 

The plan disposes of the Chinese 
forces to meet the growing Japanese 
threat to central China, toward 
which it is expected the Japs may 
thrust after their successful con- 
quest of south China. 

General Wedemeyer said the new 
plan is already being implemented. 

He pointed out that the Japanese 
will not be defeated by Pacific 
island-hopping alone. "We must 
come tc blows Jwith the enemy on 
the continent,” he said. "We have 
to get lodgment in China and sea 
communications.” 

Asked whether American ground 
forces would be used in China, 
Wedemeyer replied that plans were 
already made to make the best use 
of Allied might after the defeat of 
Germany. He added that the Japa- 
nese were terribly concernéd over 
their over-all position. 

The genera] said that he had 
been most favorably impressed by 
the new Chinese Minister of War, 
Gen. Chen Cheng, with whom he 
has already had two "very satisfac- 
tory” conferences. 

Meanwhile, the fighting in the 
Salween River sector of west China 
and in north Burma was favorable 
to the Allies. The Chinese 38th 
Division was battling for the stra- 
tegic town of Bhamo in northeast 
Burma, Other Chinese units were 
clearing the Burma Road stretch in 
west China, advancing beyond cap- 
tured Mangshih. In northwest 
Burma, East Africans were pushing 
east of captured Kalemyo toward 
Kalewa, next village in their move 
toward Mandalay. 





_ ITALIAN FRONT 


(Continued from page 1) 








for positions continued, with spor- 
adic raids and small attacks featur- 
ing the day’s fighting. Vigorous 
enemy thrusts were repulsed by 
American infantry on Montecaval- 
loro and by 5th Army Indian units 
west of M.Colombo. 

In the 8th Army coastal sector, 

aggressive patrols virtually cleared 
the enemy south of the Fiumi Uniti 
Canal. United Kingdom troops have 
advanced to several points along 
the south bank of the canal, the 
last formidable water barrier before 
Ravenna, approximately three and 
a half miles away. 
Hard-fighting Polish troops of 
the 8th Army, attacking on a four- 
mile crescent-shaped front, ad- 
vanced to the summit of M. Ricci, 
three and a half miles south of 
Faenza. Heavy fighting is prog- 
ressing in this sector as Lt. Gen. 
Vladislav Anders’ troops slowly cut 
their way through the farmland 
and intricate water courses south 
of the main Po Valley highway to 
Bologna. 





By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Correspondent 

ROME, Nov. 24—The five-day riot of some 600 Italian civil 
prisoners ended today at the Regina Coeli jail, and by nightfay 


ir way to five scattered Outly- 
cials acted swiftly in crushing 


—*morning and came down from 


their stronghold in the upper 
tiers, attic and roof of the sixth 
wing of the "Queen of Heaven” 
prison, so-named because it stands 
on the site of an ancient convent 
of that name. 

The remainder of the trouble. 
makers will be shipped out tomor- 
row, according to warden Domenice 
Donati, who termed it a move to 
break up "the troublemakers,” and 
also to remove one of the condi- 
tions of dissatisfaction—the over- 
crowding of a prison designed for 
1,500. Over 1,700 Italian-held men 
were being confined while awaiting 
trial when the riots began, and not 
all the prison, completed in 1889, 
was usabhk. 


WING WRECKED 


Less of the prison is usable to- 
day. The rioters virtually wrecked 
most of the upper section of the 
sixth wing, burning down the doors, 
furniture and the underpinnings of 
the roof. Damage is estimated by 
Donati at over 100,000 dollars. He 
said the prisoners had been able 
to start fires because they were 
allowed to smoke in their cells, 

One of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in transporting the "trouble- 
makers” was a shortage of hand- 
cuffs, Col. Charles Poletti, AMG 
Regional Commissioner, said he 
had learned. 

Donati said that an effort would 
be made to single out the ring lead- 
ers and if the evidence warranted 
it, they would be brought to trial. 

While the result of the revolt has 
been removed, one could not be so 
optimistic over the underlying 
causes of it. In answer to ques- 
tions concerning the long imprison- 
ment without trial of some prison- 
ers at Regina Coeli, Donati ad- 
mitted that there were men still 
awaiting trial since being arrested 
on June 4, the day of the Allied 
entry into Rome. The men in- 
volved had been picked up by Ital- 
ian police on that day, charged 
with such crimes as looting. 


DENIES CHARGES 


Donati denied/charges that there 
had been a distinction in the treat- 
ment of Italian-held political and 
criminal prisoners, but said prison- 
ers with money could buy extra 
leftover food. It was learned that 
the criminal prisoners — alleged 
robbers and murderers, etc.—pro- 
tested they wer, receiving less and 
worse food than the political pris- 
oners—alleged Fascists, etc. 

Colonel Poletti said he was con- 
vinced that better food was being 
served to all Italian-held prisoners 
at Regina Coeli than at any other 
prison in Italy. He said that 4 
comparison of the amount of ra- 
tions at the prison and the amount 
of rations being issued civilians in 
Rome would show a balance in fa-" 
vor of the prisoners. 


GALS — 


(Continued from page 1) a 
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pick up and drag themselves # 
God forsaken corners of the earth 
because wifey’s orders compel her, 
to go? It’s bad enough for men to 
have to live like gypsies end drag 
their wives along with them ad 
pedcetime. But why on earth wo 
women want to commit themselves 
to it deliberately?” te 
Wac headquarters hasn't gui 








made up its mind yet. 
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By AL CAPP 
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The U. S. Press 
At War 


Trying to keep the homefolks aware 
of the war has become a somewhat 
tougher problem these past few weeks 
than it’s ever been before. The problem 
always crops up following climactic 
stages of the war, in which screaming 
headlines convey the general feeling 
that the battle is practically over, that 
it’s time to get the family car off its 
stilts and paint the house and wait for 
Johnny to come marching home. 


The same sort of thing happened in 
a mild way as long ago as the fall of 
Cape Bon, Tunisia, when hopeful read- 
ers back home must have received the 
impression that there were no more 
Germans left to conquer. It happened 
again, in a bigger way, with the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Italy to the Al- 
lied powers (you'll remember how the 
plain words of President Roosevelt and 
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Secretary Stimson were practically all 
that prevented an overjoyed America 
from scattering its telephone books all 
over Main Street and then going out 
on a good bat.) 

The fall of Rome on June 5 almost 
set it off again and the invasion of 
France the next day might have started 
another bonfire if the public hadn’t 
been primed in advance to expect great 
losses in men and tough, wearing fight- 
ing. But when the Normandy beach- 
head cracked loose and Paris fell and 
the 7th Army plunged north from the 
Riviera beaches, headlines screamed 
loud enough to be heard in Berlin. And 
a lot of America thought we’d be there 
in a few hours. 

An eminent psychologist named 
Pavlov once conducted an experiment 
in frustration with a small dog. Dr. 
Pavlov placed a plate of food in front 
of the dog and at the same time rang 
a bell. The dog’s mouth watered. After 
a while the ringing of the bell meant 
food and the sound of the bell alone 
caused the dog to salivate. By the time 
the dog learned that bell-ringing and a 
porterhouse steak were not the same 
thing, he’d been reduced to a state of 
nervous exhaustion. The point being 
that newspapers had better not ring the 
bell so loudly until they see the plate 
of food. Otherwise, they'll be in for 
as much trouble as the honest citizen 
himself. 


The story of today’s fighting soldier 
in Italy might be a good antidote to 
confused thinking in America. On the 
5th Army front, no "miracles” have 
happened in quite some time and the 
soldier himself is now well-conditioned 
to expect none. Although the news- 
papers made headlines with the "Gothic 
Line” assault, which, they said, would 
empty us into the Po Valley, the soldier 
was impressed only by what he saw 
to his immediate front. What he saw 
there was what he had seen for quite 
some time: entrenched German ma- 
chine guns and still unbeaten Ger- 
man landsers. | 

It’s more unfortunate for the Ameri- 
can at home than for the GI in Italy— 
at least for his understanding of the 
war—that his newspapers are often 
as fickle as their headlines. With the 
new burst of activity on the western 
front, carrying the Allies closer to the 
Rhine defenses, and the dramatic re- 
turn to the Philippines by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s forces, news of the Italian 


front has been practically pushed out 
of the paper. 

With a dash of censcience, however, 
many of the nation’s editors have put 
their editorial writers to the task of 
praising the fighting men in Italy. 
The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
stated recently: “Every foot of ground 
gained in Italy has been hard and 
bloodily earned and none deserves ad- 
miration more than those who have 
had to gain it.” The Boston Herald 
said that the soldiers in Italy "are 
fighting skillfully and bravely and de- 
serve as much praise as the divisions 
which are inching along toward the 
Rhine.” 

The Baltimore Sun brought up the 
prospect of winter in Italy and ob- 
served that the troops "are none too 
happy and they are touchy; more es- 
pecially, they don’t like talk of dra* 
matic advances when they know they 
have had to battle laboriously for 
every inch of ground gained.~ "It is 
now,” said the Sun, "that they need 
and deserve our praise.” 

But if the soldier in Italy is ’touchy,” 
praise will go only a short way to clear 
the books. If he’s forgotten and doesn’t 
like it, it’s more likely because he fig- 
ures the homefolks don’t know what 
war is like. An American who reads 
only of “lightning advances” and 
"whirlwind attacks” is not apt to real- 
ize that war is usually a day--in, day-out 
grind, generally boring, often mon- 
otonous and deadly. 

That the story of American troops 
eating, sleeping and fighting in the 
mud below Bologna should go home 
to the American at breakfast doesn’t 
seem unreasonable. It would not be 
spectacular but it would, at least, be 
revealing. Looking at it from here, 
it seems a good idea that the American 
at home should know what war is like, 
as the soldier in Italy knows it so well. 


Caesar Crosses 
Rubicon 


Another thing that comes to mind 
in these past few months of newspaper 
reading is the strange legend of gen- 
erals at war. The thought comes up 
with recent headlines in the States de- 
claring: "Patton Crosses Moselle,” 
"Hodges Cracks Westwall” and ”’Mac- 
Arthur Returns To Philippines.” To be 
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sure, civilians have been looking 
war in terms of generals for some - 
and even the sagest of historians have 
fallen into the habit. But still it mat 
have startled the hard-sweating Roman 
legions, slipping and swearing jn the 
Italian mud of another campaign, at 
the news that Caesar had crossed the 
Rubicon. Chances are he was back at 
some headquarters at the time, where 
he was supposed to be. 

Personalizing an army through its 
generals is true only to the extent that a 
general maps the campaign and Sets 
the troops in motion. What happens 
from that point on, as many a general 
has stated, is the result of several thoy. 
sand men doing several thousand things 
at once and in as much harmony as 
possible. This, of course, is a grammar 
school lesson to veterans at war, al. 
though it might be rather Startling to 
the reading public at home. 


In newspaper terms, the story of that 
early, great river crossing might have 
been headlined: "Caesar Crosses Rubi- 
con.” But, as it stands in print, one 
imagines the awkward moment when 
Caius Julius, with flashing sword and 
shield, suddenly looks back from the 
far bank of the river and sees nobody 
behind him at all. —M. L, 





New Edition 


Beginning with this issue The 
Stars and Stripes will print 
regularly a Sunday edition. Be- 
cause of its size and because of 
the distribution problems in- 
volved, the Sunday paper must 

_go to to press late Saturday 
afternoon. Don’t expect, there- 
fore, to find here news breaking 
after 1600 hours. Don’t, above 
all, expect to find in this paper 
the results of Saturday’s foot- 
ball games in America. What 
with the difference in time be- 
tween Italy and the States, the 
earliest they could reach our 
desk would be midnight. 

The Sunday paper will inten- 
tionally be short on news but 
long on features, pictures anc 
—later on, we hope—comics. For 
the straight news, continue to 
read the regular six-days-a- 
week Stars and Stripes. 














What Did We Bring? 


Not so long ago a Lt. Peter H. Olden 
wrote a letter to The Stars and Stripes, 
a rather longish and heated letter in 
which he wanted to know just what 
the Yanks had brought to Italy that was 
any better than what the Germans 
had brought, so to speak. Lt. Olden was 
fed up, he said flatly, with GIs who 
brushed off Italy and the Four [Free- 
doms with "Why help the damn Eye- 
ties; they never did anything for them- 
selves but beg” and "They’ré getting 
what they asked for—they started this 
war.” 


Lt. Olden caused a commotion of 
sorts among GIs because a slew of 
answers on the subject has been pouring 
into The Stars and Stripes. One of the 
first, though, had nothing to say about 
‘Italy. It came from an outraged Louis- 
ianan. It seems Lt. Olden had bluntly 
accused Louisiana of reverting to a 
dictatorship during the depression, so 
why should we knock Italy for doing 
the same? The Louisianan, also a 
lieutenant, made his reply short and 
snappy. ”C’mon to Louisiana, Olden, 
and find out what the hell you're talk- 
ing ahout!” 


A Lt. Col., who signed himself merely 
J. R. H., remarked: "It is true that the 
Eyeties are deeply disappointed; all 
people who fall behind our lines will] be 
disappointed That is war, and it is on 
this bit of military information that 
the German hopes to install a genuine 
hatred of the American in all coun- 
tries we operate in, including Germany 
itself. The German General Staff knows 
Ahat we cannot efficiently fight the 
Wehrmacht and also meet the mini- 
mum needs of the people of Europe be- 
hind our lines. The argument brought 
up is an enemy weapon, the one he is 
relying upon to lighten the blow 
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against himself, the blow of uncondi- 
tional surrender.” 


Pfc. William E. Scheppner made the 
wild understatement that "war is dev- 
astating, to say the least,” and wanted 
to know what you’d expect to find in 
the wake of battle, a modern Utopia? 
He added: "A limited amount of food, 
clothing and financial aid is all well 
and good but I can’t for the life of me 
see why we should pay reparations 
to Italy.” 


That business of how much help 
should be given Italy before she can 
begin helping herself seems to be the 
big unanswerable in most of the let- 
ters attempting to answer Lt. Olden’s 
question. And most GIs want Lt. Olden 
to keep in mind that the Germans 
were here before the Yanks and 
weren't leaving anything behind but 
dead Krauts. 


Capt. Irving C. Fischer brought up 
one interesting point in answer to Lt. 
Olden’s quoting of the increase in the 
infant mortality rate after our coming. 
The captain, a surgeon in the Medical 
Corps, wrote: 


"On a recent visit to Rome I visited 
the largest obstetrical clinic there ... 
the deliveries I witnessed convinced me 
that the practice of obstetrics in Italy 
or at least in this clinic is far below 
U. S. standards. Lack of knowledge of 
modern obstetrics is the most impor- 


tant cause of the high infant mor- 
tality rate in Italy.” 


In general, the GIs tagged Lt. Olden 
an idealist with his head in the clouds, 
and while they praised his thinking on 
the subject, most of their replies ended 
on that familiar note of "Don’t you 
know there’s a war on?” 


Mike Jacobs 


Promoter Mike Jacobs got his foot 
into it when he talked for publication 
recently about a Joe Louis-Billy Conn 
match next summer. Sgt. Arthur Lebo- 
vitz penned us an open letter to Jacobs, 
remarking sarcastically that of course 
"you (Jacobs) anticipated this bout on 
the assumption that both contestants 
would be discharged fram the Army 
in time for the scrap. "They’ve been in 
the Army three years,’ you said, ’and 
certainly deserve a discharge’.” Sgt. 
Lebovitz didn’t once say how long 
HE’D been in 


On the same subject, Sgt. W. H. 
Seinford had a good thought. Said 
the sergeant: "Mr. Jacobs, your point 
of view can easily be seen. You would 
receive quite a haul from the suckers 
who would pay high prices to see two 
of our most red-bleoded fighting men 
in action! Man, what all that sucker 
fighting spirit could do on the front 
line! 


Prisoner Song 


Hardly a week passes but what the 
mail bag brings one or two bitter let- 
ters from GIs who have either read 
about some Nazi prisoners "going out 
on strike” back in the States or heard 
of a friend who had a friend who Te 
ceived a letter telling about PWs going 
to a dance and drinking beer. 


In all such letters there seems to be 
either a general misunderstanding of 
the prisoner setup or a deliberate 
shunning of the facts. There’s 4 sort of 
"Tye heard enough, stop right there 
attitude about the whole thing which 
makes it hard for anybody to explain. 
Actually, no Nazi prisoners have been 
taken to dinner or dances in the States. 
There’s been practically no coddling. 
We recall a Congressional Investigating 
Committee report recently stating that 
PWs at home were treated strictly 
according to the book—which means 
the Geneva Convention rules. 


As far as this department can figure 
out, what gripes some GIs about PW 
treatment is merely the fact that the 
prisoners are back home while we're 
still overseas, but since ships £° 
virtually empty and prisoners must be 
fed, it’s more economical to haul the 
prisoners to the food than to bring the 
food to the prisoners. 

All of which comes by reason of ® 
letter from a couple of GIs who sig 
themselves J. M. R. and L. H. R. 
insist that the prisoners they've 
in the States ate better than they 
because they got no C, K or D rations 
ever, and that they could smoke aay" 
time they wanted while Gis s™ ; 
only during ten-minute breaks. AS 
final thought, C rations aren't the “ 
of thing we like to have sneak up on 
anyway. 
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(una has a disconcerting habit 
of making news these days, which 
aplains why we visited the 34th Divi- 
gon's T-Sgt. Henry Conklin the other 
day. Sgt. Conklin, a rolling stone who 
ame to a dead stop along with the 
jth Army in the Apennines, has sol- 
dered in the Regular Army and sailed 
qith the Merchant Marine. That means 
he has seen a good deal of the world, 
including China, where he spent 1933 
nd “34. The sergeant reports that 
most of China is raw, rolling terrain 
nther like that between Naples and 
Piedmont. In the winter it gets very 
wld and the snow sometimes is four 
or five feet deep. A cluster of Italian 
thildren carrying little pails was await- 
ing Sgt. Conklin’s permission to go to 
pork on mess leftovers and it was 
probably their presence which caused 
him to note that despite wartime hard- 
ships, Italy’s lot is luxurious com- 
pred to that of China. The average 
(Chinese barely scrapes out an existence 
md it wasn’t unusual, the sergeant re- 
pried, to see coolies dying on the 
docks beside the Yangtze. River pirates 
wre still the big problem back in the 
utly Thirties, so Sgt. Conklin didn’t 
lave much to say on the Jap soldier. 
dur primary purpose in talking to the 
wigeant was to~ask how he believed 
iyeteran American division would fare 
in China proper considering the ter- 
nin and the Japs. He declined to an- 
wer that directly but apparently he 
doesn’t believe they would fare badly. 
His farewell words were: "I wish I 
wre in China right now.” 
























OMETIMES when that bitter wind 

cuts across the Apennines and snow 
alts the bare crags it’s hard to re- 
member that the importance of the 
jb the 5th and 8th Armies are doing 
b tremendous. A German captain re- 
ently made a frank admission on 
hw vital northern Italy is to enemy 
pans when he told replacements about 
go into the line that "an indejinite 
fefense of the Po Valley is not and 
tannot be planned due to the enormous 
Srength of the enemy.” The Nazi told 
tismen it was up to them to keep the 
Allies from entering the Valley for as 
Ng as is humanly possible, adding 
that "Germany depends on it for food 
iid other supplies for the coming 
Winter and as much must be gotten 

















out as possible.” The Nazi ended his ° 


tmarks with the admonition that "vic- 
ty or defeat for us depends largely 
upon how long we are able to keep 
the enemy from overrunning this 
highly important production center.” 


8 AN optimistic postscript, we re- 
lay the information that worn- 
‘ut artillery barrels are becoming a 
= problem to Jerry. Prisoners of 
vd almost invariably complain that 
ort rounds are an increasing menace. 
ith Shortened supply lines Jerry is 
hy bring up more ammo than he 
~" In the old days but that won’t 
‘¢ a8 much difference as it might 
‘S uns can’t fire accurately. 


ne always seems to be a good 
on of confusion as to whether war 
bra pondents are civilians, fauna or 
Matter we decided to look into the 
— tr. Laboratory specimens of the 
ys aren’t easy to locate at the 
these days, what with the French 

al paign, the pleasures of Rome and 
B ut after trailing down Mr. William 
submit 8, we now feel competent to 
it dey h report. War correspondents, 
floped, are civilians, but just 
With A ey wear officers’ uniforms 
Corres oulder tabs reading ”U. S. War 
la et,” are subject to military 
Dattment’ Overseas only after War De- 
Porm “ approval and carry WD AGO 
only Pt just like any officer. The 
them herence is that their cards give 
© simulated rank of captain. 
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point program against trench foot: 


sole.) 


for longer than three days. 
| 
} 


and foot powder applied. 





| AN INGENIOUS means of bringing hot food up to doughboys fighting in 
| terrain impassable even for mules has been devised on the 5th Army front. 

C rations are heated in boiling water and slipped into 155 mm. shell con- 
tainers. Three containers are strapped on a packboard which the GI totes. | 
Reports from the lime say the food stays hot for four hours—long enough | 
for it to get to all the men. Similarly, five-gallon cans full of steaming water 
are wrapped in two blankets and sent up by packboard. A divisional report | 
shows the water gets to the line still warm enough for cocoa or coffee. 


TRENCH foot, bogey of the combat soldier’s existence during the winter 
months, is preventable if the feet and hands can be kept warm and dry with 
adequate circulation. Writing in the 5th Army G-4 Section’s weekly infor- 
mation bulletin, Maj. F. A. Simeone of the Medical Corps offers this six- 


Have shoes and leggings fit loosely. 
Wear heavy woolen socks (with shoe-pacs or light woo! with cushion 


Change socks daily. An exchange service should be set up whereby wet 
socks may be exchanged for dry when troops are on duty in wet, cold places 


If you don’t have shoe-pacs, wear overshoes when the ground is wet or 

muddy, particularly when on stationary duty. 

Avoid prolonged immobility. If walking about is impractical, at least ex- 

ercise the toes and ankles within the shoes to stimulate circulation. 

Remove shoes at least once a day, dry and massage the foot. Lanolin or 
| vaseline should be rubbed lightly on the skin and dry (or at least wrung out) 
| socks put on. In bivouac areas, the feet should be inspected at least weekly, 
and infections of any type properly treated. The feet should be washed daily 








° | 














This is supposed to ensure good treat- 
ment from the Germans in case they 
ever got captured, something which 
Mr. King hasn’t tasted yet. It also rep- 
resents a nice promotion, since war 
correspondents had the simulated rank 
of second lieutenant until a year ago 
September. As to his work, King does 
just about what you’d imagine he would. 
He goes around the front talking to 
GIs and hunting good stories and then 
sends them to the Associated Press, 
which puts them on a teletype circuit 
eventually reaching 1,300 newspapers 
in the United States and a lot more 
in unlikely places such as Sweden and 
South America. The way he sends the 
stories home is fairly confusing—a 
process which begins when they are 
radioed from the 5th Army Press Camp 
to Rome and continues with commercial 
transmission to New York. The way he 
writes is even more confusing. It’s 
omething called cablese, which means 
hat prepositions and conjunctions are 
omitted and strange words substituted. 
ADROME, for instance, means "to 
Rome” and CUMCLARK would signify 
"With Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark.” This 
serves to save transmission tolls and 
keeps the people in New York busy. 
To be perfectly frank with you, 
though, Bill King is technically a for- 
eign correspondent and not a war cor- 
respondent. That means he didn’t come 
overseas to cover the war—he was 
already here. The details in his case 
go back to the depression, when a news- 
paper job in Columbia, South Carolina, 


looked rosier than a college diploma. 
In 1935 the Associated Press lured him 
and in 1940 they packed him off to 
Budapest. He never got further than 
Berne, Switzerland, and since then he’s 
been kicking about Madrid, London and 
Ankara. He also has been covering the 
war, staying with the British lst Army 
in Tunisia and the 5th Army since he 
returned from a four-month leave in 
the States. The movies are apparently 
all wrong, since King says a foreign 
correspondent’s life isn’t at all glamor- 
ous. About the most glamorous thing 
that ever happened to him occurred 
when he misunderstood the rapid Span- 
ish of a Madrid friend and discovered 
he’d promised to serve as toreajor in 
a bull fight. He withdrew gracefully. 
Just in closing, it might be well to 
report that King has been feeling a 
considerable affinity with Brooklyn 
these last weeks. Noel Coward once 
called his good South Carolina accent 
phoney, placing him squarely behind 
Flatbush in anti-Coward sentiment. 


TATIC warfare characterizes the 5th 

Army front today. With the enemy 
in positions only three or four hundred 
yards away, that means the infantry- 
man is virtually imprisoned in his hole 
during the daylight hours. We went 
to a platoon of doughboys which had 
been pulled back into regimental re- 
serve for a report on just what a man 
does during the long, cold hours when 
he crouches in a foxhole. Mostly, it 


LOOM 


e 


seems, you smoke cigarettes. Pvt. Dennis 
I. Billings of Gary, Ind., says the aver- 
age is two packs a day if you can get 
them. Pvt. Jerry Scharp of New York 
City and Sgt. Barney Nichols of Rec- 
tor, Ark., thought a pack or a pack 
and a half was a better average. For 
toilet purposes the helmet seems to 
have given way to the empty K ration, 
which can be tossed out easily. The 
foxhole often is covered with a sheiter 
half, which sometimes gets a good deal 
of mud tossed on it by shells, and 
mortars. It isn’t smart to clear it 
until after dark unless you want to 
play a dirty trick on the National 
Service Life Insurance people, the 
boys reported. Aside from that, no 
one agreed what you DO in a foxhole, 
except sweat out darkness and relief, 
think of home and wish to hell you 
weren’t in the infantry 


ASTER Sergeant Lou Diamond, 

the legendary marine who posses- 
ses a magic touch with beer bottles and 
mortars, has an anonymous competitor 
on the 5th Army front. Sgt. Diamond 
reached the peak of fame when he 
dumped a mortar shell down the funnel 
of a Japanese cruiser standing off 
Guadalcanal, but that’s strictly small- 
time stuff compared to the feat that 
German POWs credit to an unidentified 
mortar ace in Italy. The 5th Army 
mortarman scored direct hits on ten 
foxholes, the awed Germans reported. 
Three-fourths of the 13 occupants of 
the foxholes were killed and the rest 
wounded. The Nazi company comiman- 
der was so impressed he ordered his 
whole company to withdraw behind a 
hill 


N INFORMANT from the 63rd Sig- 

nal Battalion reports that a raid- 
ing German pilot who possessed appre- 
ciably more ability as a marksman than 
discrimination in the way of targets 
dropped a bomb squarely into a com- 
pany latrine. We feel that this is an 
opportunity the War Department must 
have been awaiting for years. We only 
hope that an alert signalman immedi- 
ately began a scientific survey on 
whether rumors still thrived in an out- 
fit which didn’t have a latrine, if only 
for a day. 


T PAINS us to report that Napoleon 

wasn’t the only one to escape from 
Elba. Survivors of the German "’For- 
tress Battalion” which garrisoned both 
Elba and Sardinia have popped up on 
the 5th Army front again. The island 
garrisons always were a pretty sorry 
lot, made up chiefly of unhappy land- 
sers who suffered frostbite or wounds 
on the Eastern Front. The "Fortress 
Battalion” now is designated as a 
"Rest Fortress Battalion,” indicating it 
was chopped up at Elba and Sardinia 
and is composed of survivors. A few 
prisoners from the outfit were snared 
recently, including one contemporary 
Pinocchio with an artificial nose. The 
original nose was a casualty of the 
Russian winter. 


HE ONLY things certain for landsers 
of one German infantry company 
seem to be death, taxes and capture 
by Fox Company of the 363rd Infan- 
try. During fhe initial Gothic Line 
breakthrough. Fox Company snared a 
whole batch of prisoners, including a 
first sergeant with his company roster. 
The interrogation officer made a quick 
check and found that the prisoners 
included everyone in the enemy com- 
pany but 17 men on supply detail. The 
other day, weeks later and miles away, 
Fox Company brought in another 
Kraut. The point of the story, of course, 
is that he turned out to be from the 
same outfit, leaving just 16 who haven’t 
yet realized that Fox Company has 
the Indian sign on them. 
—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 










When the snows came to Italy last winter, only the guidebooks were proud 
of it. For working people like Pfc. Charlie Nelson of Caldwell, N. J., snow 
was a pain in the back that covered up his mortar shells. 

























When it was mud, the bulldozer crews were calied out to punch roads through 


the muck. Here, at one of these odd hours, they were working the 





Roccamonfina sector. 
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Sometimes the mud was like water and sometimes the water was like mud. 





For Pvt. John A. Ray of Tomaston, Ga., and S-Sgt. Bernard J. Doneer of Jersey 
City, N. J., wiring in a forward CP, it was bad no matter how you looked at it. 


ONE DOWN— 


AST winter in Italy was different. 

Not because there was less mud, 
less rain, less unpleasantness. Indeed, 
it’s quite possible that last winter was 
no worse in the hills before Cassino and 
at Anzio than this Italian winter will 
be in the hills before the Po Valley. 
But last winter was different because 
it was the first of its kind. 

Veterans who went through it have 
long memories; for them, this year's 
product will have to stand on its own 
merits. The engineers will remember 
the roads they carved out of seas of 
mud, the same mud that soaked 
through their OD pants and oozed into 
their socks and shoes. Ordnance out- 
fits near Venafro won’t forget how 
they brought out weapons carriers to 
rescue bogged-down jeeps and then 
called on Diamond-T wreckers to drag 
out their weapons carriers. 

In the mud-capped hills at mashed- 
down San Pietro and San Vittore, the 
infantry thought of "Sunny Italy” as 


the foulest joke ever hurled at the 
innocence of man. Whenever the liquid 


mud showed signs of solidifying, it 


rained again. Whenever it snowed on 
the rock-studded, mud-smeared hills 
and down on the mud lakes in the 
valley, only the rawest of rookies failed 
to see through the camouflage. When 
ever the sun came out, nobody believed 
it. 

The four-month nightmare at Anzid 
began on what might have seemed 4 
nice day in January. But the beach 
head was only three hours old wher 
it rained. The first medium tanks tha 
groaned up from the beaches quickly 
slobbered into the muddy fields, buried 
their tracks and stopped. 

Last winter in Italy was a gre 
event, the first of its kind. For th 
doughboys it developed almost a per 
sonality, a character. When you looke 
at it that way, winter glared bac 
sneered, snarled and wiggled its thum 
on the end of its nose. 
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Italian mud, for some reason, seems to be a special super-duper kind of 
mud, Here a jeep goes bravely ahead through what used to be a highway 
somewhere on the 5th Army front. ' 


ONE TO GO 


HEY say you can prepare for culd, 
wet weather, and maybe you can. 
liso, the men manning the 1944 Ital- 
in front are better prepared than 
mre their predecessors, so far as pro- 
tive clothing is concerned. 

for most of the infantry, this is 
vir first taste of Italy’s winter. All 
t two American divisions will be 
mending their first Christmas overseas. 
ie veterans are the 34th Infantry and 
ie ist Armored, both of whom are 
ynding their third winter in foreign 
tlimates. 

Yet even the veterans had one new 
ther factor to contend with—flood 
miers. While they saw plenty of liquid 
mshine last year, the Apennine rains 
in October and November of this year 
Mave broken all local records. Though 
he personal .discomforts remain the 
ue, the torrential showers, ripping 

roads and inundating storage and 
tuac areas, put a severe test on 
lis charged with maintaining com- 
wnications and the flow of supplies. 


One evacuation hospital had to get 
out in a hurry one night with the 
water swirling in their ward tents. 
For several days the main highways 
between Rome and the front were cut 
at several places. Many temporary 
bridges were washed out again and 
again. Landing fields were too soft to 
land on, even if the weather had been 
flyable. 

Sometimes, Italian weather being 
what it is, the entire war has virtually 
stopped for a few days, according to 
the communiques. As always, the sym- 
bol of defiance to the elements was 
the almighty jeep or, if you come from 
an armored unit, the peep. Yet even 
the jeep gave way on one lateral stretch 
of road to the 34th Division area—the 
men had to hitch oxen to the ban- 
tams. 

As always, the hero of the never-end- 
ing struggle was the engineer with his 
shovel. And if you can keep a dry 
puptent, brother, you’re lucky. There 
never was a dry foxhole. 


The old battle of trying to keep the roads passable despite mud, rain and 
snow has begun again for the engineers in Italy. In many cases the roads 


are being built of 105 mm. shell cases. 


Snow is just beginning to make its appearance, and it doesn’t look so good to 
T-Sgt. Derold L. Simmons of Salt Lake City, who examines a handful of the 


stuff after the first snowfall of the year. 
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Hovering Over Harry Truman 


By Sgt. DON WILLIAMS 
Staffi Writer 


HERE is no reason to suspect that 

he would make a great President 
and there is no reason to believe that 
he would be the worst. 

This comment by Time Magazine 
seems to be the fairest over-all appraisal 
of the abilities of Harry S. Truman, 
Democratic Senator from Missouri, who 
was chosen on Nov. 7 to be the next 
Vice President of the United States. 

Hovering over this former chairman 
of the Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee is a potential responsibility that 
six former Vice Presidents of the United 
States have been called upon to as- 
sume—the Presidency. The shadow of 
succession seems to cling more closely 
to the Vice President Elect than it did 
to any of his predecessors at the time 
of their selection. For Senator Truman 
is the running mate of the oldest man 
ever to be elected to the office of Presi- 
dent. Ten days after his inauguration 
for a fourth term on Jan. 20, President 
Roosevelt will be 63 years old. 

Harry Truman’s spectacular rise from 
a county judgeship in suburban Mis- 
souri in 1934 to the Vice Presidency ten 
years later is ascribed to an incident 
that is fast becoming one of the classic 
anecdotes of American political history. 
A member of the Jackson, Mo., county 
court for ten years, he went to Tom 
Pendergast and asked the boss of the 
notorious Kansas City political ma- 
chine, then at the height of his power, 
for an appointment as Collector of 
Internal Revenue, a job that paid 25,000 
dollars annually in fees in comparison 
with the 6,300-dollar salary of the 
county court. "Big” Tom agreed that 
a promotion was in order, but it seemed 
Harry was a bit late in his request. 
The collectorship already was promised. 

"The best I can do now, Harry,” 
Pendergast has heen credited with 
saying, "is a United States Senatorship. 
How’s that?” 

*That” apparently was good enough. 
Truman won a three-way primary 
fight for the party nomination. He won 
election also and moved on to Wash- 
ington. There, save for a bitter fight 
to prevent the reappointment of the 
Federal District Attorney who was 
cracking the Pendergast machine, Sena- 
tor Truman was just another Demo- 
cratic member of the Senate, stringing 
along with the party and voting 99 
percent for the New Deal. 

That was the Senator Truman of the 
first term. He moved into the spotlight 
in 1941 when, after having snatched 
reelection almost from the jaws of de- 
feat because of his loyalty to Pender- 
gast, he sponsored the formation of 
the investigating committee which 
came to be known familiarly as the 
Truman Committee. 

Which is the Harry Truman of to- 
day—the Vice President Elect of the 
United States? 

Is he the Jackson County Democrat 
of the 1920s and the 1930s—the party 
politician who got his start through 
and remained loyal to Big Tom Pender- 
gast? Or is he the quiet, capable, pub- 
licity-shunning chairman of the potent 
Senate committee of the 1940s wh» did 
not hesitate to place the responsibility 
for mistakes where he thought it should 
lie; who, loyal Democrat though he 
was, agreed with Republican Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan in 
August, 1941, that the blame for any 
bad organization of the defense pro- 
gram could be put only in one place 
—the White House? 

His 91-year-old mother once said of 
her son that he could plow the straight- 
est row of corn she ever saw. His inti- 


Is The Shadow Of Succession 


The Truman home in Independ- 


ence, Mo., is old-fashioned, ugly 


and typical of thousands of other 
Midwest homes. 


mates credit him with two outstanding 
traits—loyalty to war veterans and to 
his political friends. 

From these testimonials might be 
drawn the enviable thumbnail portrait 
of an average American—a man loyal 
to those with whom he lives and works, 
willing to fight for what he believes is 
right and blessed with the common 
sense to know that the best way to 
get a job done is to do it with the 


’ least effort and the greatest efficiency. 


ENATOR Truman, a World War I 
veteran, became interested in na- 
tional defense expenditures. shortly 
after his reelection in 1940. Concerned 
about complaints from constituents 
alleging waste in the construction of 
new quarters at Ft. Leonard Wood in 
Missouri, he made a 35,000-mile tour 
of the county to obtain, at his own 
expense, a first-hand pictv™ of the 
defense program. He returnec! co Wash- 
ington and voiced the opinion that 
guided his activities as chairman of 
the committee he subsequently headed. 
"It doesn’t do any good digging up 
dead horses after the war is over, like 
the last time. The thing to do is dig 
this stuff up now and correct it. If we 
run this war program efficiently, there 
won't be any opportunity for some one 
to stir up a lot of investigations after 
the war and cause a wave of revulsion 
that will start this country on the road 
to unpreparedness again after the war 
is over.” 
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As chairman of 
the War Expendi- 
tures Investigating 
Committee, Sena- 
tor Truman led 
what the Associ- 
ated Press described 
as an "uncomprom- 
ising fight, after 
America entered 
the war, against 
contract favoritism, 
extravagance and 
waste in the United 
States’ frenzied 
preparations for 
global warfare.” 

The committee, 
which included ac- 
cording to Time 
Magazine some of 
the Senate’s ablest 
members, did more 
than "dig up dead 
horses,” the news 
magazine com- 
mented. "It consti- 
tuted itself a spur 
to the administra- 
tion, the Army and 
Navy. It pounded 
away at shortage 
after shortage— 


aluminum, rubber, 
zinc, lead, steel. 
manpower; helped 


force the President 
to abolish OPM (Of- 
fice of Production 
Management) and 
forced the Navy to 
abandon outmoded 
landing ships.” 

Senator Truman, 
according to the As- 
sociated Press, un- 
dertook his assign- 
ment as chairman of the committee 
which he sponsored "with great vigor.” 

”"A few months after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor,” the news agency re- 
ported, Senator Truman "issued a 
startling and documented report charg- 
ing millions of dollars had been wasted 
in war contracts. He directed a broad- 
side at the dollar-a-year men then 
directing much of the war preparation 
program, charging many of them were 
still on private payrolls and in some 
cases actually were working as lobby- 
ists. Subsequently the war production 
direction was concentrated under one 
man and the Truman Committee, which 
had begun in a small way, wound up 
investigating almost every phase of 
war administration.” 


ENATOR Truman’s career, like that 
of so many successful Americans, 
has been full of ups and downs. 


Born on May 8, 1884 of Scotch, Irish 
and Dutch stock, on a farm near Lamar, 
Mo., Harry Truman was graduated 
from the Independence, Mo., High 
School in 1901. He sought an appoint- 
ment to West Point but weak eyes 
frustrated this desire. He worked as a 
railroad timekeeper, wrapped papers 
for a Kansas City mewspaper and 
clerked in a bank during the next four 
years. Then he returned to his family’s 
farm in rural Jackson County which 
he was running when World War I 
broke out. 

A member of the Missouri National 





Guard since 1905, he sailed tor France 
as a second lieutenant of field artillery, 
He returned with the golden leaves of 
a major and a ten-gallon, four-foot-tal] 
loving cup, the gift of the men who 
worked under him and bought by the 
men with the proceeds of "cuts” from 
the crap games on the homeward- 
bound troop transport. His first act 
after demobilization (as will be that of 
so many of the GI Joes of this war) 
was to marry his childhood sweetheart, 
Beth Wallace. Then he pooled all his 
available capital with that of a buddy 
and opened a haberdashery in Kansas 
City. The opening was a sensation and 
servicemen made the store their hang- 
out, but sales fell off and the store 
was forced to close. 

With his farm background, war 
record, Baptist upbringing and Masonic 
connections, Harry Truman looked like 
a natural to the shrewd Pendergast 
lieutenants and an appointment as 
Overseer of Highways for Jackson 
County was arranged. The political 
bosses decided they had made a good 
choice and the next year, Overseer 
Truman was nominated for and elected 
to the County Court for Jackson County 
—a body similar to the Board of County 
Commissioners in many states. 

There was no requirement in Mis- 
souri that a member of the Court be an 
attorney, but the new judge "allowed 
as how knowing a little law wouldn't 
hurt” and enrolled in the Kansas City 
Law School, studying there for two 
years. He was defeated for reelection in 
1924 but was returned as presiding 
judge of the County Court in .926, 
a position he held until he entered 
the Senate in 1934. 


LTHOUGH Senator Truman's work 

as chairman of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee made him 4 
national figure, he has managed to 
avoid publicity where his private life 
is concerned. 

Thin-lipped, grey-haired and a wearer 
of steel-rimmed glasses, Senator Tru- 
man has been described as a "small 
town politician who has learned to 
conduct himself inoffensively on the 
national stage and who has to his credit 
some good work, honestly done.” 

At the outbreak of the present wat 
he held a reserve commission as 4 
colonel in the artillery and tried to get 
assigned to activé duty, but the Army 
rejected him. He still operates the 
family farm back in Jackson County 
but lives in a gabled 14-rdom house in 
Independence with his wife and 
year-old daughter Mary Margaret. An 
accomplished pianist, he favors Chop! 
For relaxation he reads all the books 
he can lay his hands on about the 
Civil War. 

When he accepted the Democrati¢ 
nomination for Vice President in Chi 
cago on July 21, Senator Truman 
pledged himself to devote all his éf 
forts to help shorten the war. 

What does he think of himself as 
potential President of the Unite 
States? es 

Senator Truman’s answer to — 
much-posed question of the past “ 
months was the same as the opinie 
voiced of him by the veteran news 
papermen of the Senate Gallery. ot 
the civilian who, next to the Pres! e 
*knows most about the war.” 
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By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


AMES, dogs and babies make sure- 
fire news, the oldtime editor will 

l you. Think back to 1942, for ex- 

imple, and recall the dazzling glare of 

blicity in which the Dogs for De- 
se campaign was conducted. At the 
iduction station selectees donated life- 
ing pets as cameramen crowded about. 
bllywood starlets were called into 
dio still galleries to present dogs and 
fash of shapely leg to their country. 

le bloods, cheerfully exploiting a 

Paceful war charity, held teas. Trainers 
Mt dog lovers, seriously convinced 
iat shepherds and shepherd cross 
veds could fill a definite combat need, 
fered their finest animals. 

A few months later came the photo 
reads on Front Royale, Va., where 
me Army trained war dogs. Later, the 
raceful silhouettes of Coast Guard dog 
tntries patrolling East Coast beaches 
lade their appearance in the press. 
nd then, because the public was sur- 
ited with photos and news of GI Fidos, 

cetight shifted and war dogs for- 
otten, 

But on the Italian front today, long 
t the ballyhoo has died down, the 

dog is paying off the Army’s in- 

‘iment in time and training. Vir- 
yY unnoticed, men and dogs of the 

“i Quartermaster War Dog Platoon 
ave been in action with the 5th Army 
three months. 

The acid test of combat has clarified 
dog’s role in modern warfare. AS 

lardians of command posts, supply 
ips and bivouac areas they are un- 
melled. The dog alerts his handler 
ft an intruder is still 35 or more 
ro cstant. But two periods in the 
mothe line—one of seven days and 
io Of four—have indicated war 
aay be unsuitable for outpost 
Tes They can’t take mortars and 

: atl fire,” explained T-Sgt. Clinton 

mops ppert, dog-loving Dale, Ind., 
man who acts as first sergeant. 

' ater -foreet their work and watch 


1 rhat's tight,” Cpl. Francis Jarret 
untington, W. Va., added. ”Shell 
¥ their nerves on edge. Once 
4 1 barked. The foxhole my dog 

Shared was only 300 yards from 
~~ machine gun nest and every- 
4 a us had to hit the dirt. 
oes didy came out of the line the 

n't quiet down for several days. 
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The K-9 Corps Pulls Guard 
And Patrol Duty For The 5th 


They still bark at the first sound of 
shélls.” 

Another instance occurred when 
three handlers crawled back for their 
single hot meal of the day, leaving the 
dogs in their holes. Minutes later an 
angry voice shouted over the phone: 
"For God’s sake, get your men back 
up here. Three dogs are fighting in 
the open right in front of the Kraut 
lines.” Front-line dog scraps may have 
a humorous overtone but they are a 
serious menace to troops in drawing 
fire. Back a few miles from the fight- 
ing line, however, war dogs have dem- 
onstrated their value. 


”They’ve been a real success on road 
patrol,” said Lt. Albert R. Pike, an 
Orwell, Ohio, banker who found him- 
self commanding 20 men and 24 dogs. 
”"That’s right,” Sgt. Floyd LaDue, Bris- 
tol, Vt., added in confirmation. "The 
dogs never fail to pick up anyone ap- 
proaching. and alert their handler. 
They don’t bark, you know. Each dog 
has his own signal. He may lunge, 
growl, crouch, pull on the leash or 
merely utter a low growl. His handler 
appreciates his signal.” 


S GUARDIANS of kitchens and 
dumps the dogs also are a pro- 
nounced success. Pilfering by civilians 
stops abruptly after a few encounters 
with the bared fangs of a shepherd sen- 
try. The dogs are controlled by a leash 
at all times and won’t bite unless their 
handler is threatened. Then they attack 
fearlessly. One inebriated GI received 
a convincing demonstration recently 
when he ignored an order to move on 
and stumbled into the dog handler. It 
took two men to pry his leg loose from 
the sentry dog’s iron jaws. 


Their appearance on the front cli- 
maxes more than 18 months of train- 
ing for the war dogs. Originally do- 
nated through Dogs for Defense, Inc., 
each canine received a severe physical 
examination and intelligence screen- 
ing test. Only shepherds and shepherd 
breeds were accepted and shipped to 
the Front Royal, Va., Quartermaster 
Depot for training alongside Coast 
Guard dogs. 

Fido and Rover originally were to 
be schooled for sentry and tactical pur- 
poses. In May, 1943, however, when the 
War Department disclosed that it in- 
tended to send two platoons of dogs 
overseas, scouting and messenger train- 
ing were promptly substituted in the 
basic training course. 

Shortly after their Army enlistment, 


the GI dogs re- 
ceived a _ process- 
ing not much dif- 
ferent from that of 
the GI Joes. Tar- 
zan, for example, a 
tough and hand- 
some shepherd now 
serving with the 
5th Army, came 
overseas fully 
equipped with seri- 
al number, vaccine 
shots and a service 
record. Instead of 
the familiar WD 
AGO Form 24, Tar- 
zan has’ what’s 
called a Dog Rec- 
ord Card. This 
document has 
spaces for the 
brand, class, price, 
dog’s name and 
donor. In Tarzan’s 
case, the donor was 
G. E. Lichtenthal of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Tarzan was in- 
ducted on Dec. 12, 
1942. Opposite the 
price column, it 
says Donated.” 
Like two-footed soldiers, Tarzan has 
had his share of shots. According to 
his Record Card, he’s been inoculated 
against rabies six times. Elsewhere on 
Tarzan’s record is a space to show 
where he served—he was on Detached 
Service once—and another section 
shows his ”Final Separation from the 
Service.” His serial number is C56 and 
he doesn’t wear dog tags, he has the 
number branded on his left rear leg. 


ROM the start, the dogs and their 

handlers were trained concurrently. 
Some handlers, like Sgt. Benjamin W. 
Breedlove, who trained field dogs at 
Downs, Ala., were drawn from profes- 
sional ranks. Some had worked with 
other animals—notably, lion tamer Sgt. 
Ernest Engerer of Jamaica, L. I., whose 
father still handles the big cats for 
Wallace Brothers Circus. Sgt. Engerer, 
incidentally, prefers dog training to 
lion taming anytime. 

Most of the handlers, however, have 
only one common bond—their love of 
dogs. Sgt. LaDue was an undertaker. 
Cpl. Jarret was a pre-law student. 
Others came from all walks of civilian 
life. But they’ve all learned about 
dogs, from their individual differences 
to their general needs. 

They’ve learned, for instance, that 
war dogs will thrive on C rations and 
like it. The daily menu of two and 
one-half pounds of meat and vegetable 
stew mixed with dry oatmeal has pro- 
duced shiny coats and healthy dogs. 
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While his handler keeps a firm 
grip on his leash, ”Rex” bares his 
fangs at the cameraman. 


"We could feed them meat and beans,” 
says Lt. Albert R. Pike, who commands 
the 35th War Dog Platoon, "but beans 
aren’t advisable. It’s too important that 
the dogs remain completely quiet at 
the front.” 

After more than a year of comrade- 
ship, the men and animals know 
each other intimately. A dog which 
will snarl at a stranger cheerfully curls 
up as a pillow when in a foxhole with 
his handler. But the dog’s love of his 
— does not extend to other hand- 
ers. 


RIGINALLY the War Department 

intended that after the war each 
dog would be returned to his owner. 
There’s a good chance it won’t be done 
now because military training makes 
the dog a potential menace to anyone 
but his handler. 

"Suppose a dog were returned to a 
family which included a small child,” 
Lt. Pike explained. "In a week or two 
the dog would become very fond of 
him. If the child ever began to tussle 
over a toy with the kid next door the 
dog might come to his rescue and cause 
a tragedy.” 

One answer to the postwar ownership 
problem is to be found in a bill now 
before Congress. It would give each dog 
to his handler upon demobilization. 
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By Cpl. BILL McELWAIN 
Staffi Writer 


NCE upon a time, as they say, Pfc. 

Oswald Glug of the ist Pleistocene 
Grenadiers went out on a one-man 
recon patrol and got lost. He spent 
the night in a strange cave, and be- 
ing a home-loving soul, Oswald decided 
to make things a little more cheery 
by scrawling a rough likeness of his 
girl friend, Minnie Ugg, on the wall 
with a piece of charred stick from his 
fire. This is the first recorded evi- 
dence of a pinup. 

From Minnie Ugg to Jane Russell, 
Betty Grable and the Petty girl is a 
long haul, but the pinup is still around 
and enjoying the greatest boom in her 
history. 

Hollywood turns out by far the zgreat- 
est volume of pinups. Not only are 
the starlets who haven’t arrived and 
the aging gals who are slipping pho- 
tographed from innumerable sexy 
angles, but a great many well-estab- 
lished stars who no longer need to rely 
on leg art are baring their all for patri- 
otism’s sake. Yet Hollywood doesn’t 
produce all the pinups. Almost every 
community has its local pinup pride. 
War plants. ship out photos of the 
sweater girl at lathe No..6. Radio and 
stage publicity men provide plenty of 
glossy prints upon—or without—re- 
quest. Many model agencies have re- 
converted almost completely to this 
new type of war work. The 40 or more 
Walter Thornton models, for example, 
spend a large part of their working 
day posing and composing suitable 
sentiments for the 600,000-odd service- 
men who have written, often fervently, 
for their pictures. Pinup photography 
has become a major industry. 

When American troops invaded 
southern France, the tough Maquis 
who greeted them were amazed to find 


‘the Yanks loaded down with photos 


and drawings of semi-September Morn- 
ish women. The Maquis, if they both- 
ered at all, might slap up a picture 
of a husky Joe who had polished off 
a couple of dozen Krauts with a pickle 
fork and, of course, they had their 
family snapshots. But other than 
that, they seemed content with some- 
what idealized versions of Messrs. 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin, plus 
the inevitable portrait of General de 
Gaulle. 

One Maquis girl, whose father was 


French and mother Hindu, couldn't 
dope it out. ”I should think all those 
cheesecakes, as you call them, would 
make you more homesick,” she said. 
Explaining to her wasn’t easy. 

And it’s just as hard, if not harder, 
to explain to the girls back home that 
all this business of pinups doesn’t mean 
they’re getting a fast shuffle in, the 
amour league. We've yet to hear of a 
pinup girl being named correspondent 
in a divorce proceeding, unless the guy 
knew his pinup personally. Just why 
GIs enjoy surrounding themselves 
with beautiful women—by proxy—is 
a complicated question. If you keep 
in mind why they like beautiful women 
to begin with, it makes things a lot 
clearer. 


T’S SAFE to say that you find your 

biggest pinup collection in areas 
most removed from the front. This 
doesn’t mean the front-line boys don’t 
like pinups, though. There are sey- 
eral reasons why the rear echelon Joes 
have more: (1) better places—walls of 
billets, offices, etc.—to pin up pinups; 
(2) more sources of material, i. e., more 
magazines, newspapers and _ books; 
(3) more static living conditions, for 
rear area troops aren’t constantly on 
the move and can accumulate more 
stuff (this also explains why you find 
some of the most complete .and elab- 
orate pinup displays aboard Navy ships, 
where a guy can’t go anywhere, but 
he can dream, can’t he?); (4) the boys 
in rear areas have more time to keep 
their art galleries up to date. 

A GI who sweats out the war in a 
foxhole has none of these advantages, 
with the result that his "pinup” girl 
usually comes in wallet size. For front- 
line GIs, snaps of the girl friends, wives 
and families are everything. 

Why do soldiers need leg art to sup- 
plement their pictures of the home 
folks? The basic reason probably lies 
in man’s age-old desire to look at and 
admire feminine perfection, the same 
urge that makes you whistle at a pair 
of nifty gams, whether on Corso Um- 
berto or Fifth Avenue. Then too, it’s 
been our observation that most men’s 
wives and girl friends aren’t exactly 
glamorous in a two-piece bathing suit. 
Even if they are, the grim efforts of 
home photographers who use 120 film 
tend to give the girls the appearance 
of being both bowlegged and knock- 
kneed at the same time. Yet a British 
soldier, who had the inspiration of 


When you say pinup,” you just naturally think of the famous picture of Betty 

Grable (upper left), probably the most widely-distributed cheesecake shot of all 

time. Or you may prefer the long-limbed Varga girl type (lower left), exalted 

between the slick covers of Esquire. And it’s almost certain you have some- 
where in your billfold a picture similar to that at the right. 
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Cpl. Jim Flinton of Luton, England, 
and Cpl. Oscar Jay of London think 
their British brothers-in-arms collect 
as many pinups as the Yanks do. ”And 
you know,” says Flinton, "the more leg, 
the more they like it. It’s the same 
all over, at the front or back in 
Rome.” 

*Just before I left England,” says 
Jay, "we were billeted in some huts 
that had been used either by Belgians 
or Czechs, I don’t know which. Lord, 
they’d covered the walls with pictures 
and had painted all sorts of fancy 
scroll frames on them. But they didn’t 
go in just for women; they had pic- 
tures of airplanes and things like that, 
too.” . 


HE AVERAGE GI vigorousiy de- 

fends pinups, whether or not he 
collects them, Pfc. Richard Gregory of 
Glen Falls, N. Y., says. "They help 
take your mind off the war. And that’s 
especially true up toward the front 
where you don’t see the swell-looking 
women you see in Rome.” Gregory 
is scathing in his attack upon people 
back in the States who want to pro- 
tect the ’morals”’ of GIs. ”’They don’t 
worry about pinups in war plants. Why 
do they worry about us?” T-4 John 
Mulcahey of Lonsdale, R. I., sounds 
a plaintive and oft-heard note when 
he snorts, ”Hmmph, why shouldn’t we 
have pinups when the girls back in 
the States are marrying somebody 
else? Pinup girls won’t give you the 
brushoff. Besides, they maké a tent 
a lot brighter.” 

Probably as typical as any of the 
male GI’s attitude toward pinups: was 
that expressed by Cpl. Bernard Yeaglin 
of Carrolltown, Pa: Says Bernie: ’They 
ought to have just enough clothes on 
to make them look sexy.” As for the 
popularity of pinups, Bernie has no 
doubt about it. ”Sure,” he says, "at 
least half the guys in my outfit have 
lots of them. It’s funny, though. You 
see a guy cut a picture out of a 
magazine and paste it up on the wall. 
Then he admires it a while. And 
then,” and he smiled a beatific smile, 
"then he goes out for a date with his 
Italian girl friend.” 

Ersatz,.it seems, is still ersatz, no 
matter how much you undress it. 
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Then there’s the semi-dressed type of pinup. Here you have both the glamorous, aloof creature who stares 
you down (above), and the cuddlesome little number (below) whose whole appearance spells "come 
hither.” Put them all together, and you have any number of good reasons for heading home when it’s over. 
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THE SUNDAY STARS AND STRIPES 


Report On Germany 


From America’s War Journalists Has Come 
The First Picture Of A Vanquished Germany 
And A Preview Of The Struggle Still Ahead 


Conquerep territory: This is con- 
quered German territory. You 
don’t have to be told. You sense it. It 
isn’t that a jeep driver takes his tom- 
mygun out of its holder and slips a 
clip of cartridges into it and leans it 
against his seat afte putting on his 
tin hat. There’s a blight upon the land. 
This is not territory liberated from a 
German army of occupation. 

There are no smiling faces, no chil- 
dren lifting fingers in a V-sign or 
shouting “Hello” to passing military 
traffic. There are no GIs carrying some 
woman’s burden or helping farmers 
repair carts or playing with children 
who gather to beg candy for themselves 
and "cigarettes pour papa.” 

The streets are empty. Faces are sul- 
jen. Fraternizing between American 
soldiers and civilians of any sex or age 
is strictly forbidden. Gloom hangs 
heavily everywhere. You can aimost 
feel an atmosphere, if not of hate, 
then of passive resistance ... 

The American soldier’s reaction to 
Germany and German civilians is a 
mixture of contempt and indifference 
and, in the case of many front-line out- 
fits, hatred. The Yanks have seen too 
many of their comrades die and found 
too many wounded with their throats 
cut to have any vestige of a sporting 
attitude toward the enemy. 

Surprisingly, this is true of a great 
many soldiers in the Service of Supply 
as well. A big truck driver from Win- 
terville, Miss., told this correspondent: 
"I’ve seen too much of what these 
Heinies did in France. If we gotta shoot 
all these S.S. and all the soldiers too, 
and blow up all their factories, it’s 
okay with me. We have to teach them 
a lesson once and for all.” 


Pvt. Marco Battista of Brooklyn 
added: "I wouldn’t trust the Germans 
an inch. Now that we have a chance 
to really make them feel what war's 
like, let’s do it. Maybe they won’t get 
so gay in 20 years.” 

Among .front-line battalions in some 
areas one encounters the feeling that 
the Germans there are not being dealt 
with severely enough. "I’m sure these 
civilians are tipping off the Germans 
about our positions,” Capt. James J. 
Marshall of Newport, R. L., told this 
correspondent. "I have nothing to prote 
it; it’s just a feeling. I don’t see why 
we don’t round them up and send 
them back. They would do it if they 
were in our place.” 

Capt. Marshall lives with a German 
family. ‘The old man hasn’t said a 
word to me since I moved in, but the 
old lady gives me hell for tracking 
in mud. IT don’t pay any attention to 
her.”—Clifton Daniel; Drew Middleton. 


ESSONS from Roetgen: The lessons 

that American military authorities 
are learning in Roetgen, Germany, will 
apply to most other small communi- 
ties in the Rhineland area. On the 
whole they are encouraged, for the 
tractable population here means that 
fewer troops need to be diverted from 
combat occupations to hold the con- 
trol of communities which have been 
captured. The same Germans who 
succumbed to Hitler’s display of mili- 
tary muscle have now succumbed to 
ours, and when they say that none 
of them, not even former party mem- 
bers, look upon us as an enemy, they 
probably mean it. Most Germans I have 
seen are eager to ride with the winner, 
whoever he is. 

Since Sept. 10, when we occupied 
Roetgen, no incidents between the in- 
habitants and American troops have 
been reported. But one thing they do 
fear—that some day we will move on 
and Belgian or French troops will oc- 
cupy the land. 

It is an interesting testimonial to 


the effectiveness of the Nazi propa- 
ganda blackout that most interviewees 
say they were completely ignorant of 
the alleged atrocities of the German 
troops in occupied countries. When 
asked about persecution of the Jews, 
‘the Roetgenites piously label it the 
greatest of all Hitler’s mistakes. Those 
who are inclined to argue claim that 
the Jews are a very powerful "na- 
tion” and with great capital and. po- 
litical influence and are dangerous 
enemies. 


The immediate pocketbook threat of 
inflation worries Roetgenites more at 
the moment than does their postwar 
political fate. On Oct. 13, the local bank 
opened with a capital of 21,000 reichs- 
marks on hand. The first day there 
were withdrawals up to 5,000 reichs- 
marks but by the third day the run 
had totally subsided. There are few new 
deposits now and these are automati- 
cally frozen. 


Food stores, Roetgenites say, ire 


rapidly being used up and may be gone 
within a month. Most persons believe 
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Now it’s the turn of German civilians to f. e before the advanci 


was sworn in by Army officers, Herr 
X looked nervous and tense, stared 
straight in front of him, spoke only 
when spoken to. A correspondent asked 
him: "Do you have a house here?” 
Herr X answered carefully: "Ja, but it 
is not standing.” 

As an oath of office was read aloud, 
he listened attentively, solemnly re- 
sponded: "Ja.” Next day Herr X 
climbed into a captured German car 


and drove into his bomb-scarred mun-- 


icipality in search of equally reliable 
citizens to be his councilors, civil of- 
ficers, policemen. As Buergermeister 
his own authority will be the same as 
in peacetime—except that the U. S. 
Army will pass on what he does. 

By nightfall the Buergermeister had 
quietly assembled 25 middle-aged po- 
lice recruits who will be allowed to 
patrol the streets wearing arm bands. 
Their first task was rounding up armed 
Nazi youths who snipe at Allied sol- 
diers. The Berlin radio broadcast in 
English: "The Allies have been unable 
to find a person willing to take over 





ng Allied 


armies. And this woman weeps. 


the coming winter will present a seri- 
ous food problem, due to the inability 
to harvest crops in the battle areas. 


—Time Magazine and N. Y. Times 


AYOR for Aachen: From the ruins 

of Aachen emerged a man who 
was willing, if not eager, to run the 
first non-Nazi city in the Reich. Herr 
(the U. S. Army censorship withheld 
his name) agreed to be Aachen’s first 
post-Hitler, democratic mayor. Of Aac- 
hen’s 166,000 residents, only 3,000 re- 
mained, only 24 were deemed trust- 
worthy, only five were willing to take 
the job. Herr X was a lawyer, fortyish, 
balding, apparently pleased by his new 
masters, a little uneasy about the old. 
The record showed that he was neither 
Nazi nor Communist, just a solid, sober 
citizen who minded his own afairs. His 
conduct under Hitler seemed to have 
been as anti-Nazi as was consistent 
with safety. 


On the grey, foggy day when he 


the post of mayor of Aachen. Not a 
single German would consent to take 
this office.” —Time Magazine 


LLIED Military Government: In 

front-line towns where American 
troops hold houses separated from the 
enemy barricaded in others across the 
Street, regulations are pretty stringent 
because it does not add to a soldier’s 
sense of security to have enemy civilians 
at his back and side. Im such cases, 
compulsory evacuation of all civilians 
may be ordered. 

Farther back behind the front line, 
rules for civilian behavior are less rigid. 
Civilians are permitted to go about their 
business in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of their homes and to work in 
fields not more than one mile from 
home. Of course, everywhere the Nazi 
party has been dissolved, and with it 
all its satellite organizations of military 
and nonmilitary character. There is 
a curfew at dusk, however, and gath- 
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erings of more than two persons are 
forbidden at any time except on Sun. 
days, when they may go to church. 

Priests and ministers have all been 
warned that any deviation from re- 
ligious discourse will cost them their 
licenses to preach, with worse penalties 
possible, according to the gravity of 
the offense. 

Germans already in Allied camps are 
being required as much as possible to 
use food ffom Germany’s own farms 
and warehouses. Most of the rest is 
supplied from captured German sup- 
plies. No American Army supplies have 
been provided. In the rear displaced 
Germans are generally kept in camps 
and under guard. There are 1,509 of 
them in the largest of the Be.zian 
camps. There is a larger cam) in- 
side Germany at Brand for refugees 
from Aachen.—N. Y. Times. 


OMING German alibi: The people 

of captured German cities and 
towns of the western Rhineland are in 
process of an ideological rearmament, 
in ‘which the outlines of Germany's 
postwar case for leniency on the part 
of the western Allies is discernibie. Ger- 
mans have found excuse for their ex- 
cesses in Europe, they have thriving 
national grievances and they are doing 
their best to spread these doctrines 
among all the Allies with whom they 
come in contact. 


It is too early to know whether these 
beliefs represent a definite program 
on the part of the Nazi party t> en- 
able Germany to salvage something 
from the peace. There are many Allied 
interrogation officers who, after ta!k- 
ing with hundreds of German soldiers 
and civilians, believe that some such 
plan does exist 





This correspondent is satisfied that 
today in this German "winter of dis- 
content” thousands of Germans are 


against Hitler and the Nazis. But not 
because Hitler and his party are evil. 
They are anti-Nazi now because the 
Nazis have lost the war for Germany. 
A great German grievance was en- 
countered among German prisoners, 
usually officers .. . It was this: "Yes, 
we've been beaten. Yet a million Ger- 
mans have died to save the world from 
Bolshevism.” The Germans are hurt 
when anyone doubts the holiness of 
their crusade in the East or their pro- 
testations that in the summer of 1941 
the Red Army was preparing to invade 
East Prussia. The Germans also have 
a pat excuse for their defeats in the 
West. It is that they were beaten not 
by the skill and courage of thé Aineri- 
can and British soldiers and airmen 
but by the overwhelming weight of 
equipment. Thus far they have been 
notably unsuccessful in convincing 
their conquerors of the validity of these 
ideas. 

—Drew Middleton, N. Y. Times 
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Winning Your Wings 
Seems Easy Enough 
Until You’ve Finished 
That First Big Jump 


By PVT. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


TOCKY, well built, this kid with the 

big, shy grin said he had been 
through the African and Sicilian cam- 
paigns as an infantryman with the 
$rd Division and was wounded 10 
miles beyond the Volturno. After four 
months at a hospital he was sent to 
arepple depple. He had a pretty mis- 
erable time of it there and finally de- 
cided to make a bid for the parachutists. 
His application accepted, he received 
two weeks of murderous prejump train- 
ing at a Parachute School somewhere 
behind the lines on this front. Now 
he was face to face with the biggest 
moment of his life—his first jump from 
an airplane in flight. Poised in thé 
door of a C-47, he got the jumpmas- 
ter’s signal, swallowed a prayer and 
leaped out into space. 

It was a clear, bright day, perfect for 
jumping. Against a slow 10-mile ground 
wind, he landed and tumbled the way 
he was taught, collapsed his ’chute by 
reeling in the risers and then bounced 
to his feet and hustled back to the 
Tegrouping area. Later, this is what 
he said: 

"There’s nothing in fighting Krauts 
on the ground that can compare with 
the feeling you get when you leave 
that plane. It doesn’t take much to 
get through the door, but when that 
prop blast hits you and you start 
dropping, everything stops. For about 
three seconds I never was so scared 
in my life.” 

There were two sticks of jumpers in 
the C-47, one on either side of the 
plane. Like their buddy from the 
infantry, these men were making their 
first big jump. The jumpmaster, Set. 
George O. Barker of Washburn, Me., 
with 65 jumps to his credit, was at the 
door. All the cigarette butts had been 
stashed when the ship left the ground 
and now, their ’chutes strapped across 


their bodies like straightjackets, the- 


men sat and waited for the initial 
jump command. No one talked to any- 
one else. Strangely, no one fidgeted 
with his equipment. The only sound 
was the sound of the ship’s motors, 
and the men’s faces were stolid, tinged 
with a kind of livid tenseness. 

"Get ready.” Barker, a hard, domi- 
nating personality, stood down in 
front, dead center. He yelled the com- 
mand high over the resonance of the 
giant motors. The open door was on 
the left side of the fuselage and the 
stick of men on that side suddenly 
bolted to rigid attention. 

"Stand up,” Barker snapped. They 
stood up and grabbed the cable that 
Tan down the length of the ship 
slightly over their heads. At the com- 
Mand of "Hook up,” each man snap- 
Ped the clasp on the end of his static 
line to the cable. ”Check equipment,” 
Tasped Barker. There was a cursory 
examination of ‘chutes and straps, 
followed by the conimand: ”Sound off 
for equipment check.” 


OtaRTING from the rear, the men 

sounded off. One was okay, two was 
okay, three was okay. Four choked 
up and was hardly audible. The count 
Went on down the line. "Stand in 
the door,” Barker’s voice rang out, clear 
- authoritative. The men responded 
ike robots. They shuffled close to- 
fether until there wasn’t an inch 
of space between them. The air was 
favy now with a tension you could 
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almost cut with a knife. Coming up 
was the payoff command. 
"Is everybody happy?” ad-libbed 


Barker in an effort to crack the elev- 
enth-hour jitters. Methodically the 
men screamed back, ”’Yeah!” “Okay,” 
Barker snapped—he paused for a sec- 
ond, then—’GO!” The first man 
jumped, did a three-quarter flip, and 
was followed in seven seconds by that 
many men. The eighth man poised, 
changed his mind, and maintained a 
death-like grip on the side of the door. 
He dangled from it for several seconds 
before Barker pulled him back into 
the plane, waving the rest of the stick 
back. The ship was forced to make 
two more circuits over the jump area 
to jettison its human cargo. The 
”"refusal” who didn’t jump with his 
buddies in the first stick was in the 
ship when it landed. Two days later 
he was washed out. 

"That man was unusual,” said Lt. 
Robert T. James of Canton, Ohio, a 
jump instructor who has supervised 
over 15,000 student jumps. "Everyone 
usually makes that first jump. It’s 
the second one that gives us most of 
the wash-outs. The first time up a 
man doesn’t know what to expect. 
And he doesn’t know what to fear. But 
when he jumps the second time he 
starts sweating out his parachute and 
his landing. He knows his ’chute will 
work and he knows he can make a 
landing. He has that confidence, but 
he begins to fear an unknown quan- 
tity. Maybe he senses that what he’s 
doing isn’t normal, and that’s what 
scares the hell out of him. I don’t 
know. The fact, though, is that even 
the oldest veteran at this game never 
completely shakes off that fear of the 
unknown.” 


UTSIDE of one other parachute 
school in England, this school, un- 
der the command of Capt. William S. 
Borden of Fort Worth, Texas, is the only 
one of its kind in the entire European 
area. It was activated as an offshoot 
of the Airborne Training Center in 
North Africa in March of last year. 
Early this year it opened shop in Sic- 
ily and moved to its present site in 
July. 

There are five jump instructors at 
the school—four enlisted men and Lt. 
James. All were trained at the Fort 
Benning Parachute School in Georgia. 
The prejump facilities here are not as 
elaborate as Benning’s, but parachut- 
ists are being turned out in three 
weeks as compared to the month re- 
quired at Benning. The first week of 
physical training here has a man 
double-timing eight miles and doing 
35 pushups. 

M-Sgt. Sherman 8S. Solomon of The 
Bronx, N. Y., in charge of the physical 
training program, said, "I don’t give a 
damn for the hut-two-three-four school 
of exercises. That’s kid stuff. We 
give ’em a kind of prefootball training. 
Lots of judo and bodily contact exer- 
cises.” ° 

One of the first essentials looked for 
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Men in training for their wings at the Parachute School make a practice jump 

somewhere behind the lines on the Italian front. Qualified parachutists are 

turned out in three weeks after a vigorous training schedule that includes 
physical conditioning as well as four day jumps and one at night. 


in considering a man’s aptitude for 
paratrooping, said Solomon, is his abil- 
ity to stand height without developing 
vertigo or an upside-down stomach. 
"That’s the purpose of the 40-foot 
mock-up tower,” he said. “It isn’t 
really a dangerous device, but it fer- 
rets out the guys who can’t take high 
altitudes. We nail about three per- 
cent of every class with it.” 


[* THE first two weeks, which are de- 
voted exclusively to seeing how much 
a man can take physically, at least 
50 percent of the starting enrollment 
is eliminated. These men are either 
returned to their old outfits or sent 
to replacement centers. In some cases, 
where men have demonstrated that 
"they’ve got the guts and the heart 
but need more physical conditioning,” 
they’re allowed to enroll in a new class. 
That means more running, tumbling 
and pushups, more of the landing 
trainer, control and mock-up towers, 
and more suspended harness drill and 
rope climbing. 

"Those are the guys we want,” said 
Solomon. ”They haven’t got the nat- 
ural physical gifts of other men, so 
they have to make up for it with extra 
grit and determination. Those guys 
never coast. They’re always putting 
out, and brother, when you make a 
parachutist out of one of them you’ve 
got a crackerjack fighting man.” 

The men at the school all are vol- 
unteers and are from every branch 
of the service. In most cases the rea- 
sons they volunteered are as diverse as 
their backgrounds. 

Pvt. Ed Agnetta of Oakley, Mich., 
has been overseas 26 months in a Sig- 
nal and Radio Intelligence outfit. "I 
tried to get into the infantry—but my 
outfit wouldn’t let me go. When the 
chance to get into the parachutisis 
came along, I just grabbed it.” 

T-5 Edward H. Pate of Ivanhow, 
N. C., spent 24 months overseas with 
a QM trucking company. "I got my 
basic training at Fort Benning just 
when they were starting that para- 
chute school,” said Pate, *but I couldn’t 
get transferred in. Now that I’m here 
I still think it’s a swell deal.” 

Pvt. Rider W. Carr of Salem, Ore., 
has been overseas 11 months with the 
infantry and has seen front-line action 
both here and in France. He said, "I 
just wanted a little more excitement. 
Of course there’s plenty of excitement 
in the line, but at least here you get 
the run of a plane once in a while.” 

S-Sgt. Henry A. Ferris of Pittsburgh, 
Okla., has been overseas 23 months 
with a cavalry recon squadron. "I’ve 
been in one outfit so damn long,” he 
said, "I just figured I was about due 
for a change.” 

Pvt. Everett Pickard of Weatherford, 


Texas, has been over 19 months with 
a medium maintenance ordnance out- 
fit. He said, "I got tired of being a 
rear echelon jockey. Anyhow, I’ve al- 
ways wanted to jump in a parachute.” 

Three men made no bones about the 
reason they were here. "It’s that ex- 
tra 50 smackers a month,” one of them 
said, and the other two agreed. They 
also agreed it would be swell to wear 
the silver wings of a qualified para- 
chutist—”’because it kind of sets a guy 
off from everybody else.” 


T THE end of a course—including 

four day jumps and one at night— 
the school hands each man his wings 
and a diploma that certifies that he 
has satisfactorily completed the pre- 
scribed course in parachute packing, 
ground training and jumping from a 
plane in flight and "is therefore en- 
titled to be rated as a qualified para- 
chutist.” 

There was a small group of men in 
one section of the school who had al- 
ready qualified and were sweating out 
their travel orders to a line company. 
One of them, Pvt. Leland Hibschman 
of Marshall, La., a former ack-ack man, 
said he never felt better in his life 
"The training schedule here was @& 
backbreaker,” he said, ’but I feel great 
now.” He said his strongest recollec- 
tion of the entire course was his first 
jump. "The commands ’Stand in the 
door’ and ’Go’ are the two worst com- 
mands in the Army,” he said. ”"They 
really scare the livin’ hell out of a 
man.” 

”You know the most beautiful sight 
in the world?” cut in Sgt. Herbert M. 
Meidhof of Metuchen, N. J., who used 
to be in the Air Corps but quit because 
he wasn’t getting enough action. "It’s 
seeing your ’chute open up. You dive 
out of the plane, count 1,000, 2,000, 
3,000—and then you get a jolt that al- 
most snaps your head off. You think 
sure as hell something has gone wrong, 
but then you look up and see that 
wide open canopy and you Say to your- 
self, By God, that’s the most beautiful 
looking thing in the world.” I wouldn’t 
swap it for rotation papers and a case 
of Haig and Haig.” 

"That night jump was a nightmare 
for me,” said T-5 Ray Seibert, who 
spent 22 months with an ack-ack unit. 
"I was number seven in my stick. Five 
and six jumped too fast and got tangled 
up in each other’s extension lines. My 
own ’chute opened up okay, but the 
next thing I knew I was standing on 
top of someone else’s chute. I walked 
off it and got another jolt that almost 
ripped my insides loose.” 

"It serves you right,” said Meidhof, 
smiling. ”"That was my goddam ’chute 
you were walking on!” 
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Tio Yours Of Leap-Frogging 
Brings The War To Japan 


By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 


HE CONVOYS shuttled in through 

the sentinel islands in broad day- 
light and while the Yanks waited 
tensely on deck, watching the naval 
barrage, tightening their bandoleers 
and fingering their grenades, the big 
invasion craft spawned off their Hig- 
gins boats. The men climbed aboard 
and then, as the barrage lifted, the 
Higgins craft plunked into the water 
and churned toward the shore line 
of Leyte Island. 

In the quick, tense moments that 
followed, the strongest single force 
of Yank infantry ever assembled for 
a Pacific invasion set foot in the 
Philippines and brought an end to 
the two-year build-up for the assault 
on Japan. American troops had moved 
the war against Japan from the pre- 
paratory to the decisive stage. The land- 
ing on Leyte had brought the Allied 
powers to much the same point in the 
Pacific war that they’d reached against 
Germany with the landing in Sicily. 

The comparison is not far-fetched. 
The Sicily landing pierced the Euro- 
pean fortress and captured a base from 
which our planes could cut the Ger- 
man supply lines and our ground forces 
mount an offensive against the Axis 
empire itself. The landing on Leyte 
placed our air forces in position to cut 
the Jap supply route from the home 
island down through the South China 
Sea to Singapore in Malay and Ran- 
goon in Burma; it brought our ground 
forces, growing in strength, to a point 
where they could assault the home 
bases of the Japanese empire. Long 
months and the hardest of battles lay 
ahead, but as the Germans lost their 
war with the breaching of Sicily, so 
the Japs lost their war with the new 
beachhead on Leyte. 

The Allied stab for the Philippines 
and the great Japanese-American naval 
battle that followed it and ended in 
crippling blows to the Jap fleet were 
all in the Allied Pacific plans laid 
down more than a year ago. But the 
operations had already swept months 
ahead of the original timetables. Some 
part of the plan—at least the resolution 
to return to the Philippines—must have 
gone back to Australia in mid-March, 
1942, with a beaten Gen. Douglas Mac- 

Arthur, driven from the islands by the 
surging Japanese forces. 


HEN Gen. MacArthur said good- 

bye for the last time to Lt. Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright at Corregidor 
and left the Philippines on the orders 
of President Roosevelt, the American 
forces in the Pacific were scarcely 
large enough to assault Coney Island. 
At the time of Pearl Harbor, our Pa- 
cific air strength consisted of 35 Flying 
Fortresses without tail guns and 90 
fighters of varying merits; at Pearl 
Harbor we had eight battleships. When 
the Japs had finished with their Dec. 
7 assault, we had far less than that. 
The build-up for the offensive against 
Japan began in Australia, pointed to- 
ward the day when America couid take 
the initiative in the South Pacific. The 
dinosaur-shaped island of New Guinea, 
its northern coast under Jap control, 
was then as much a threat as it was 
a guardian of the Australian continent. 
Aussie soldiers and MacArthur’s hand- 
ful of Yanks were still looking toward 
the future when Jap forces made their 
successful landings at the east coast 
towns of Buna and Gona on New 








Guinea, threatening to cut off Allied 
control of Port Moresby and the rest 
of the island. Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, 
then air commander in Australia, had 
failed to prevent the landings with his 
bombers and fighters, a job perhaps 
beyond air force capabilities. Soon after, 
Lt. Gen. George Kenney was on his 
way from America to take over as 
MacArthur's air commander and co- 
ordinate the now growing air forces 
with the general’s ground team. 

The Japs were within 28 miles of 
pushing the Allies out of New Guinea 
when Gen. Kenney made his first tac- 
tical successes: landing a regiment of 
U. S. troops at Port Moresby; then fly- 
ing shock troops into the Buna and 
Gona sectors; then helping the Navy 
knock out a convoy headed to reinforce 
the Japs at Buna and Gona. Out of 
these successes came a substantial les- 
son, which was put to good use in the 
months to come—that if the Navy and 
the Air Force could control the waters 
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north of New Guinea, MacArthur's 
ground troops would no longer need 
to plow their way through 1,500 miles 
of jungle to reach the western end of 
the island. 

Early this year, the New Guinea 
coastal campaign began, a campaign 
of end runs something like those staged 
by the 3rd Division on the north coast 
of Sicily. Only this time, each beach- 
head became self-supporting and pro- 
vided an airstrip for further landings 
along the coast; Japs cut off in the 
jungles were left behind without sup- 
plies, to get along or get out, if they 
could. 


HE FIRST of these landings was 
staged at Saidor on January 2. The 
second, on April 22, reached out be- 
yond the Jap bases at Madang and 
Wewak, which had already been ham- 
mered from the air, and came into 
shore in two prongs at Aitape and Hol- 
landia. The third struck at Wadke 
further west on May 17 and ten days 
later another amphibious force landed 
and occupied the island of Biak, just 
off the New Guinea coast. A second is- 
land, Noemfoor, was assaulted on July 
2, and on July 30 a fifth amphibious 
landing was made on Sansapor, on the 
west coast of New Guinea. 
All the New Guinea beachheads suc- 
ceeded and with the Japs stranded 
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to their rear, Gen. MacArthur's forces 
hauled anchor again and this time 
struck northwest to the island of Ha). 
mahera on September 15. The seg 
lanes to the Philippines—625 miles 
away—were now open from the south 

In the central Pacific, two years of 
island-jumping had opened the way 
to the Philippines with the capture 
of several dozen strategic island bases. 
Under Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Ma- 
rine and Army units had built up a 
series of island stepping-stones, with 
quickly prepared airstrips paving the 
way for further landings to the west. 
From Eniwetok and Kwajalein, in the 
Marshall Islands, the Yanks had pushed 
westward, storming and taking such 
bases as Saipan, Guam and Tinian in 
the Marianas; Ulithi, Ngulu and Palay 
in the Carolines. 

And then in October, with Palau pro- 
tecting the right flank and Halmahera 
the left, American ground, sea and air 
forces were ready to strike at the inner 
defenses of the new Japanese Empire, 
to strike on U. S. soil where the Japs 
had staged their first thundering vic- 
tory. That the long-awaited assault 
might also bring out the wary Japa- 
nese fleet and give Admiral Nimitz’ 
naval forces their greatest opportunity 
was also in the cards. 

The element of surprise that played 
so great a part in previous landings 
in the Pacific was sacrificed three days 
before A Day (the Pacific’s equiva- 
lent of Europe’s D Day). In the Guilt 
of Leyte, guarding Leyte itself, were 
the three sentinel islands of Homonhon, 
Dinagat and Suluan. On A minus 3, 
company combat teams of an Army 
Ranger battalion landed on the islands 
and knocked out the enemy’s out- 
posts. While the Rangers stood guard, 
minesweepers cleared the gulf and 
Navy divers combed out underwater 
obstacles. 


OR TWO days and three nights, the 
Rangers waited and then, on the 
morning of Oct. 20, they watched the 
greatest naval convoy in the Pacific 
war draw up to Leyte Gulf and dis- 


From U. S. aircraft carriers in the Gulf of Leyte came the bomb load to pave the way for the assaulting infantry. In 

the naval battle four days later, the carriers themselves were table-top targets fer Jap bombers and the light carrier 

Princeton (below) was a casualty. The nearby cruiser helped rescue survivors, who were first picked up in the tossing 
lifeboats. Of the 1,300 officers and enlisted men aboard the USS Princeton, nearly all were reported saved 
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charge four divisions of men—the larg- 
est ground foree ever employed simul- 
taneously in a Pacific operation. Fight- 
ers launched from Admiral Nimitz’ 
armada of seagoing airdromes roared 
over the beachhead area and the bat- 
tleships of Admiral William Halsey’s 
Third Fleet stood by and waited. 

On the beaches resistance was tough 
in spots, but in some places the in- 
fantry advanced more than 500 yards 
pefore a shot was fired. If the High 
Command in Tokyo suspected trouble, 
they had still not ventured to rein- 
force their one division stationed on 
Leyte. Nor did the Jap Navy or Air 
Force come out on the day of the 
landing; only one Jap plane attacked 
and it dropped its single bomb harm- 
lessly in the sea. 

But four days later, while the in- 
fantry was fighting its way through 
Leyte valley and assaulting the larger 
neighboring island of Samar, the Jap 
Fleet rose to the Philippine bait. Three 
enemy naval forces moved in through 
the Philippine Straits and when they 
struck, the American fleets were ready 
for them. When the naval showdown 
was over, ten percent of the Japanese 
force was reported sunk, and from 30 
to 40 percent of its vessels so damaged 
that, observers said, they would not 
be able to fight for months. 


N LEYTE Island, we have now 

built an advanced base of op- 
erations in which to draw up the air, 
sea and ground battlelines for the 
months to come. In immediate weeks, 
the Yank forces face overcast skies, 
swamps and rain in the more than 7,000 
islands of the Philippines. But from 
the airstrips now being carved out on 
Leyte and Samar, ground-based planes 
can interdict the Jap sea lanes of sup- 
ply along the Asiatic coast. 

From the Philippines, the decisive 
stage of the war against Japan may 
be waged. North of Luzon is Formosa, 
220 miles away, whose capture would 
bottle up the South China Sea. North- 
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east of Formosa are the Ryukyu Islands 
and to their east the Bonin and Vol- 
eano series. If the Allied assault fol- 
lows the amphibious route to Japan, 
as most military analysts believe, these 
islands might well be the next stepping 
stones. Or if the Allied chiefs send 
their forces to the continent of China 
for a campaign against the Jap main- 
land possessions, the Philippines would 
play an important part as staging area 
and, perhaps, as airbase. 

That the Philippine campaign may 
well be the longest and severest yet 
faced by American troops in the Pa- 
cific was indicated in the first month’s 
reports from Leyte. The Leyte beach- 
head is now more than 30 days old 
and the Japs have strongly reinforced 
their positions on the island. 

The juncture of Nipponese armies in 
China, perhaps their most significant 
advance on the continent since the 
war against China began seven years 
ago, followed shortly after the Leyte 
landing. It is possible that the final 
battles of the Pacific will be fought 
in China, even after the fall of the 
Japanese islands. 

But on Leyte Island, the Allies have 
moved into position for the final cam- 
paigns. If we are still 1,500 miles from 


Tokyo, if the bitterest battles are yet ° 


to come and if the end of the Pacific 
war waits on the troops, ships and 
supplies released from Europe, the final 
outcome is nevertheless certain. 


From a palm tree on Leyte Island 
flies the American flag, hoisted up 
on its makeshift pole for the first 
time since the days of Bataan and 
Corregidor. In less than three years, 
American soldiers came back to the 
Philippines, bringing the war in 
the Pacific to its decisive stage. The 
road back had been even swifter 
than Gen. MacArthur’s time-tables. 
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and the right flank guarded by bases taken in the island-jumping 
campaign, the stage was set for the jump-off to Leyte in the Philippines. 


PACIFIC BATTLEGROUND: with the left flank secured by 


the New Guinea coastal campaign and the anchor at Halmahera Island 
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Your 
Lucky Stars 


You May Have Earned 
Six Of Them Without 
Hearing A Gun Go Off 


F ALL the nation’s awards to its 

soldiers, from the Medal of Honor 
on down, probably the most heated de- 
bates these days are brought on by 
the overseas theater ribbons and the 
bronze campaign stars that go with 
them. One reason is that practically 
everyone overseas gets the ribbon and 
a star or two; another, that the ribbon 
and stars will count on the GI’s score 
sheet for partial demobilization when 


And so the War Department this ti 


campaign participation. 
Bronze stars, about a quarter of 
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evolved the star system for marking 
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me 


an 





Germany is finally defeated. 


Arguments on who gets what star 
and why confuse even high headquar- 
ters personnel, so let’s first take up 
the ribbon itself, a somewhat simpler 
affair. The ribbon worn by soldiers 
in Italy is the same as that displayed 
by GIs in Iran, England and France. 
Its designation is the European, Af- 
rican and Middle East ribbon and all 
you need to get it is to be in this 
part of the world, rather than some 
other place such as The Bronx, where 
you wouldn’t get a ribbon, or the Pa- 
cific, where you’d get a ribbon of a 


different color. 


Like other ribbon decorations, this 
Europe-Africa-Middle East affair stands 
for a medal, which will be issued at 
some future date. It is not known 
whether the medal has been designed 
yet, but when it is, it will probably 
become as familiar as the last war's 
Victory Medal issued to the AEF in 


France. 


The Victory Medal and ribbon of 1918 
carried with them a series of bronze 
clasps, each commemorating one en- 
gagement and issued, apparently, to 
everyone within the battle area. A 
man who'd been through it really car- 
ried a load by the time the war ended 


inch in diameter, are now given in- 
dividuals to show that they were in 
a combat zone during a certain period 
of time. The stars were designed to 
be fastened on the Europe-Africa-Mid- 
die East ribbon, which can handle 
four of them nicely. For soldiers who 
manage to get around, five of the bronze 
stars will be turned in for one silver 
star, allowing room on tke ribbon for 
further operations. 


WO MISCONCEPTIONS have crop- 

ped up concerning these stars. First, 
in spite of rumors to the contrary, the 
stars are not intended to recognize 
contact with the enemy; second, they 
are not issued for individual battles. 
A soldier, for example, does not receive 
a separate star for the Volturno cross- 
ing, or the fall of Rome, or even the 
Anzio beachhead. Instead he receives 
stars for having belonged to an out- 
fit in the following combat zones at 
the designated times: 

The African Landings: This includes 
Algeria, French Morocco and stray sec- 
tions of the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean from Nov. 8 to 11, 1942. 

The Tunisian Campaign: Meaning 
Tunisia and all parts of Algeria east 
of a north-south line running through 
Constantine and nearby waters from 
Nov. 8, 1942 (for the air forces) and 





Nov. 17 (for the ground forces) until 
May 13, 1943, when Tunisia and the 
Afrika Korps went into the history 
books. 

The Sicilian Campaign: All parts of 
that island paradise and adjacent 
waters from May 14, 1943 (for the air) 
and July 9 (for the ground troops) 
until Aug. 17. 

The Italian Campaign, first phase: 
For Italy, its adjacent waters and the 
island of Corsica from Aug. 18 (air 
forces) and from Sept. 9 (ground 
forces) until Jan. 21, 1944. 

The Italian Campaign, second phase: 
From Jan. 22, 1944, the date of the 
Anzio landing, until now for all troops, 
with one complication. Until Aug. 15, 
the combat zone in Italy included the 
entire peninsula and adjacent waters, 
whether you were at Cassino, Anzio 
or the Capri rest camp. But after Aug. 
15, the combat zone line was pushed 

up to 42 degrees north latitude, or 
an east-west line running roughly 
between Rome and Civitavecchia. 

Air Offensive Europe: Strictly for 
Air Force personnel involved in stra- 
tegic bombing missions against Europe 


between July 4, 1942, and June 5, 1944, 
the day before the Normandy landing. 
For troops who got as far as Italy, 
this list of six stars is the highest num- 
ber possible to get, although par for 
the course is set at a much lower 
figure. Other stars are on the books, 
however, for operations in France, be- 
ginning with the Normandy landing 
and the 7th Army assault on southern 
France. Action on the Normandy beach- 
head from June 5 until the breakout 
on July 24 is the basis for one combat. 
A second bronze star is awarded for 
troops on hand between the break- 
through and the junction with 7th 
Army forces on Sept. 14. The southern 
France star is awarded for the period 
beginning with the landing on Aug. 15 
until the same junction. 

The present campaign on the western 
front, which began officially on Sept. 
15 with Allied troops lined up from 
Holland south to the Swiss border, 
is designated as the campaign against 
Germany. Whether one bronze star 
will be enough to mark the engage- 
ment depends on how fast we get to 
Berlin. 





Lines On Memories 


Across the face of Time, 
stone 

Are the many pages of Rome’s history, 

Living in drab day by day repose. 
Though alone 

And separated from circumstances of 
misery, 

They rest as symbols of a past 

Both crue) and lush—artist and God, 

St. Peter’s and a squalid hovel where 
last 

Year’s refuse abounds—all this I gladly 
trod 

Beneath a conqueror’s heel! 
Rome's heart be rent 

Apart in war’s mad desolation as pun- 
ishment. 


Oh, let 


—Doug Wallace 


Today My World 


Often comes to me the thought and 
wonder 


Why some are kings and some are beg- 
gars. 

Often comes to me the intensely burn- 
ing question 

Why some should live and others die 
when they do; : 

Often comes to me the thought and 
wonder of all this. 


Perhaps the world is made of clock- 
like regularity, 

And each of us has from every birth 
a predestined life; 

Perhaps each event, each breath, is 
ordered by Him alone, 

And we are but likened to a shepherd's 
flock of sheep, 

Perhaps this world, this life, is but 
His playground. 


The old look back on a life that might 
have been, 

The young look forward to a life of 
dreams— 


The old lie flogged by sin and vice and 
sorrow, 


earved in 








When I return, if it s 
wild, howling winter 
Or be it springtime, it 
If rains and — al 
urn in su 
ely every flower 
And dust is ankle-deep, : 
Is cursing summer, I W! 
Respective of the sea 
I have no choic 


HOMECOMING 
ould chance to be 

1 will not much care 
t won't bother me 

e raging everywhere. 
mer, and the sun 

with its heat, 

and everyone 


son and the weather 
e. if I could do the choosing. 
and we are flung together 





And their coverlet of down, 

And the quails are plump and tempting 
And the pheasant’s getting fat. 

And they’re waiting there a’ scratching 
And awondering where I’m at. 


When it’s November time in Caroline 
And the moon is melon red. 

And the hounds are making music 
And the possum’s playing dead. 

And the rabbits and tl.» groundhogs 
And the coons are getti © fat, 

While I’m over here in Italy 

And they wond’ring where I’m at. 


When it’s November time in Caroline 
And the air is so alive 
And it gives a chap a feeling 


I return a a 
wail itl be winning, there will abe bt g 
Let all wild elements howl ove 


I know we will be cozy, Snug abed. 


aun | 


That he ought to up and jive. 
Oh, I wish I had my shot gun 
And my bacon and my pan— 
I’d just up and leave this country 


————_——S 


The young reach for that mystic world 
of happiness; 


The old are the young who reached 
in vain. 


However strong a man’s heart and 
mortal soul may be— 


The brutal lashings of life destroy the 
artistry of Him. 


However wrong or right His laws may 
Why did you die today—and I still 
live? 


However young I was—today my world 
is of the old. 


—Lt. John Magnocorollo 


SSS 


————] 





_-S-Set. Grav Wilcox, Jr. For a while and be a man! 


i 


—Pfc. James D. Ammons 


———— 
—————d 
a 
——— 
——— 


Visitors’ Hours 


A pair of soft brown eyes, now old 
with pain, 
‘ Looked into mine through tears like 
. warm spring rain, 
In Caroline 


He whispered slowly, very haltingly, 
When it’s November time in Caroline "I'll: be all right, they’ll take good 
And the sky is smoky blue, care of me.” 
And the woods are trailing crimson 
And they’re calling me and you. 
And the paw-paw’s getting mellow 
And the nuts fall pit-a-pat, 
And the squirrels are getting sassy 


I touched his fevered hand, smiled 4 
bright smile. 


"I’m sure you will, in just a little 


while.” 
And the possum’s getting fat. And then in both our glances some- 
thing died, 
When it’s November time in Caroline Because we each knew that the other 
And the fields are rusty brown. lied. 


With their river marge of yellow —Pvt. R. Moore Smith, WAC 
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mE SAD SACK—By Sgt. George 
paker; Simon and Schuster, New York; 


There’s no better 
mame for the poor 
devil than the Sad 
Sack, and _ there’s 
no place like the 
Army for the poor 
chump to be slith- 
ering from crisis to 
crisis. Born, bred 
and bruised in 
Yank, the Sad Sack 
is a universal char- 
acter. 

He reminds you 
of the _ sorrowful, 
wistful little fellow 
whom Charlie 
Chaplin created on 
the screen to the 
delight of the en- 
tire world of movie- 
goers. But the Sad 
Sack is even worse off. Charlie’s little 
misfit almost always had a devoted 
and beautiful waif of a gal to love him 
through the thick of the action and 
the thin of the plot. Even Li’l Abner 
has Daisy Mae to love him. See here, 
Sergeant Baker! What about giving 
the Sad Sack a Sadie Shack? 

I feel strongly about the Sad Sack. 
I have just spent practically an eter- 
nity with him. I have been looking 
through his biography told in 115 car- 
toons and published in book form by 
Simon and Schuster under the not 
surprising name of "The Sad Sack.” 

You don’t mind it so much if ser- 
geants and second looies and everyone 
ese up and down the Army scale 
plagues the Sad Sack. That’s expected 
in Army humor. But even the chaplain 
imposes on him. As for the gals, the 
juiciest morsels take him to church 
bazaars. It gets so that his idea of 
propositioning a dame is to ask her to 
take him up to her room to press his 
pants. 

As you leaf through the pages of 
this book, you wonder whether the 
Sad Sack ever comes off anything 
but second best in any of his en- 
counters. Well, I don’t know whether 
you’d call it a victory, but in "Shovin’ 
Off,” he and the sergeant who be- 
devils him watch the Statue of Liberty 
disappear as they sail east and they 
fall into each other’s arms, shedding 
mutual tears. Is that good? I’ve never 
had a sergeant cry on my shoulder. 
Hold on, here’s a cartoon where the 
Sad Sack bayonets a sergeant in the 
rump and is carried off on the shoulders 
of his buddies. Is that good? Probably 
very good—for the moment. The 
wound, however, will heal, but the ser- 
geant’s feelings will not. 





EVERYBODY’S POLITICAL WHAT’S 
WHAT—By George Bernard Shaw; 
Dodd Mead, New York; 3.00. 

At 88, George 
Bernard Shaw still 
has more "git up 
and git,” at least 
in his writing, than 
most writers 50 or 
60 years his junior. 
‘ ; His latest book, 
Everybody’s Political What’s What,” 
is sprinkled with the wit, the wisdom 
and the sheer argumentative contrari- 
hess that have marked practically all 
of his writings from the early political 
brochures, through his music and 
drama criticisms to the long catalogue 
of plays and brilliant prefaces. 

Shaw tells what prompted him to 
Write this latest book, though one might 
guess that Ireland’s gift to belles lettres 
could not be forced to quit writing. 
The man obviously does not run out 
of things to say, and if that unlikely 
event should happen, he could still say 
Something he has said before in a 
hew and vastly entertaining way. But 
let him explain himself: 

"When I was a child my zoverness 
made me read a book called ‘The Child’s 
Guide to Knowledge.’ When I was at 
the height of my adult powers I wrote 
@ play called ’As Far As Thought Can 








Sot. ceEoR Ge BAKER 


Reach.’ The present book, written in 
my second childhood, is not méant for 
people who want to know how far 
political thought can reach: it is just 
a Child’s Guide to Politics. For my 
political experience has convinced me 
that though in this department every- 
body nowadays seems to know the 
x y 2 of everything, nobody knows 
the a b c af anything.” 

Shaw, of course, pretends that he 
doesn’t know the answers either, but 
then proceeds to give them. He sug- 
gests that a civilization can go wrong 
in five main directions: in its economics, 
politics, science, education and re- 
ligion. If you think that the 88-year-old 
sage has lost his caustic touch, con- 
sider these bits from his thoughts on 
politics: 

"Unless the people can choose their 


2 


— 





JEALOUS: Dorothy Kilgallen, writin’ 
daughter of INS correspondent Jim 
Kilgallen, now in Italy, sneaked an 
earful of ”Command Performance” 
and reported ecstatically on this sup- 
eradio program disked exclusively for 
GIs from New Guinea to Geilenkir- 
chen. She calls them the greatest radio 
shows she’s ever heard and says they 
"pull more soldier mail than Hedy La- 
marr.” Repeating some of the gags 
used on the show by such aces as Hope, 
Crosby, Garland, Grable and Sinatra, 
Dorothy ends her column like this: 


"It’s a very funny show. It’s that way” 


week aftér week, and it will be that 
way until victory. It’s enough to make 
you wish you weren’t a civilian.” Oh, 
come now. 


FUSELAGE: Actor Eddie Norris was 
once the husband of Ann Sheridan 
and before that he’d many a date 
with Hollywood stars and starlets. 
For his ”’Perfect Dame,” he picks: 
Sheridan’s sense of humor; Lana 
Turner’s legs; Betty Hutton’s vitality; 
Rita Hayworth’s face; Lucille Ball’s 
disposition; Alice Faye’s voice and— 
hold your jeep, we'll get there—Car- 
ole Landis’ sweaterful. 


SPROUTING: The new teensters’ joy 
is Andy Russell, whose 289 fan clubs 
call themselves “”Russell’s Sprouts.” 
He’s dark-haired and looks Irish in- 
stead of . Born in Los Angeles 
in 1920, one of 11 kids, Andy sang and 
played drums for 1.50 a night while 
being prexy of his high school stu- 
dent body and winning the handball 
championship of southern California. 


GIORESING- 


leaders and rulers and can revoke their 
choice at intervals ... the govern- 
ment will be a tyranny exercised in 
the interests of whatever classes or 
castes or mobs or cliques have this 
choice . . . And until popular choice 
is constitutionally guided and limited, 
political ignorance and idolatry will 
produce not only Hitleresque dictator- 
ships but stampedes led by liars and 
lunatics ... The choice should . . . be 
limited to panels of persons who have 
passed such tests as we can devise of 
their wisdom, comprehension, knowl- 
edge and energy. For legislative pur- 
poses adult suffrage is out of the ques- 
tion, as only a small percentage of 
any population has either the requi- 
site faculty or knowledge; but for ven- 
tilation of grievances ... and generally 
for keeping the government in touch 





Playing on the baseball team, he broke 
his arm and it was set so badly that 
Andy was rejected by the Army when 
he volunteered after Pearl Harbor. At 
16 he ran away from home and joined 
Gus Arnheim’s band. His recordings 
got him to a New York night spot, 
thence to radio, soon into the Para- 
mount and right after that to the glit- 
ter city for a screen test. Andy says 
he doesn’t use tricks, “like Frank.” 
"When I’m singing,” the Sprouts’ hero 
says, "I always figure the family’s lis- 
tening in. You know, they’re so proud. 
When you think of things like that, 
you sing a little better.” 


MOVIE WAR: Capt. Burgess Meredith 
has spent a week at the home of Ernie 
Pyle in Albuquerque, N. M., studying 
the war reporter’s mannerisms for his 
role as Ernie in the movie "GI Joe,” 
based on Pyle’s ”Here Is Your War.” 
After that, Meredith, put on inactive 
duty by the Army temporarily, will go 
to Palmdale, Cal., where shooting be- 
gan a year ago. The movie will cost 
2,000,000 dollars and will recreate the 
battles of Kasserine Pass, Salerno and 
Normandy .. . Naval side—the whole 
lineup of "They Were Expendable,” 
movie based on W. L. White’s book, is 
composed of in-the-know men. Lt. 
Comdr. Robert Montgofhery, who en- 
listed in the Navy in April, 1941, and 
had just been placed on the inactive 
list, will star. Directing is Lt. Comdr. 
John Ford, on the inactive list just 
for the movie. Cameraman is Lt. Cmdr. 
Joseph August. The story is about the 
motor torpedo boat crew which took 
General MacArthur out of Bataan... 
Several studios are bidding for "Robin- 
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ernments, central or local, inevitably 

act as the instruments of that cor- 

ruption, no matter how democratic the 

principles and programs of their mem- 
bers may be.” 

—Pvt. HOWARD TAUBMAN 


BEST SELLERS 


ON 
Forever Amber—Kathleen Winsor. 
Green Dolphin Street—Elizabeth Goudge. 
The Razor’s Edge—W. Somerset Maugham. 
The Robe—Lioyd C. Douglas. 
Immortal Wife—Irving Stone. 
Leave Her To Heaven—Ben Ames Williams. 
Strange Fruit—Lillian Smith. 
Cluny Brown—Margery Sharp. 
Earth And High Heaven—Gwethalyn Gra- 
ham. 
Pastoral—Nevil Shute. 


NONFICTION 

The Time For Decision—Sumner Welles. 

I Never Left Home—Bob Hope. 

Yankees From Olympus—Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. 

The World of Washington Irving — Van 
Wyck Brooks. 

Anna And The King Of Siam—Margaret 
Landon, 

People On Our Side—Edgar Snow. 

Lee’s Lieutenants, Vol. I1I—Douglas South- 
ali Freeman. 

Lost In The Horse Latitudes — H. Allen 
Smith. y 

A Basic History Of The United States— 
Charles and Mary R. Beard. 
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son Crusoe, USN,” title given to the 
adventures of George Tweed on Guam 
. .. Robert Taylor and Buddy Rogers 
are due to be put on the Navy inactive 
list soon. 


JANE: Not the perennial strip-teaser 
of the British army papers, but Miss 
Jane Russell whose charms were am- 
ply demonstrated in "The Outlaw” 
a few years ago. She’s coming back 
to the screen for Hunt Stromberg 
in ”Young Widow.” But the buxom, 
leggy lass is really a ’natural’ for the 
title role in a filming of England’s 
most famous comic strip. 


RABBIT FOOD: A pixillated play has 
hit Broadway. Its "Harvey,” who is a 
Six-foot rabbit. Frank Fay plays the 
role of gentle saloon-loving Elwood P. 
Dowd, who is accosted by Harvey one 
night as the latter leans on a lamp- 
post. Elwood takes Harvey home, but 
not everybody can see the super rab- 
bit. Elwood’s sister suggests a sanator- 
ium for Elwood, but then she, too, 
sees Harvey. When a psychologist is 
brought in, HE sees Harvey. Finally, a 
taxi driver suggests Harv@ be ac- 
cepted as a member of the family— 
and the play ends. The critics have 
ail praised it as fantastic, funny and 
very human. It was written by Mrs. 
Mary Chase of Denver, Colo.... 
Broadway’s other new hit at the mo- 
ment is "I Remember Mama,” by John 
Van Druten. It’s saner than “Harvey,” 


family in San Francisco—a combina- 
tion "Life With Father” and "Human 
Comedy.” —Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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STREET SCEN E: ma up on ee corner of a street in Schaufenberg, 
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Germany, are these business-minded Yanks. What happens to Krauts who re- 
veal themselves to this combination of a 57 mm. gun, bazooka and 50 caliber 
machine gun is murder; plain murder. 


WAR’S PROGRESS... 


ON THE ROAD TO BERLIN 


PARIS, Nov. 25 — All along the western front the Allies were making steady 
gains today, with the Germans throwing up the fiercest resistance around Geilen- 


kirchen. 


From north to south the story was this: 

British 2nd Army troops, moving through heavily-mined areas, pushed 15 miles 
north of Venlo and advance elements had penetrated Venlo itself. The British drive 
carried to the Maas River at five different points. 

Fighting at Geilenkirchen in soggy terrain was at a stalemate after Americans 
and British threw back German counterattacks. The American ist Army, battling 
in the streets of Weisweiler, was 25 miles from Cologne. The Yank 9th was only six 


miles from Duren. 


American 3rd Army forces have driven across the Saar River and moved two 


miles toward Postdorf. General Pat- 
ton’s men now are 26 miles south of 
Saarbrucken. 


The 7th Army continues fo pour 
through the Saverne Gap toward Stras- 
bourg, which has been almost com- 
pletely cleared of Germans by: American 
and French troops. 


Thunder In The East 


Russian troops kept up their offen- 
sive in Czechoslovakia and captured 
several more towns yesterday. North- 
east of Budapest the Red Army made 
additional gains. 

Along the northern wing of the east- 
ern front the Germans reported that 
52 Soviet infantry divisions had been 
thrown into action. The whole sector 
from Prekuln to Lielauce Lake in south- 
ern Latvia was reported engulfed in 
a grim battle. Friday night’s communi- 
que, announcing the capture of the 
island of Oesel, also stated that Soviet 
Estonia had been cleared of Germans. 


In the south the Yugoslav and Al- 
banian patriot armies continued to 
supplement the Russian push. Tito’s 
men crossed the Austrian border and 
“liquidated” the garrison at St. An- 
drea, while the Albanian Army of Lib- 
eration is converging on Scutari. 


Pirate Kings 


Germans have been a lot of things in 
this war, but from Cairo comes a report 
that the several thousand members of 
the Wehrmacht isolated in the Dode- 
canese Islagds have taken up something 
aoa 

The Krauts, who have reoccupied 
Piskopi, an island off the west coast of 
Rhodes, sail under cover of darkness 
from Leros and Rhodes to the smaller 
islands which they had previously 
evacuated, and steal supplies landed by 
the British for the islanders. 

With what stores of their own they 
still have, the soldier-pirates are be- 
lieved to have laid in sufficient food for 
fvom three to four months. 





In Sunny Italy 


On the Italy front, British 8th Army 
troops, after three days of intensive 
fighting, have reached the outskirts 
of Faenza, 31 miles southeast of 
Bologna, and have cut Highway 9, to- 
day’s AFHQ communique said. The ad- 
vance came after fierce fighting at the 
Cosina bridgehead between British 
forces and German Air Force Infantry 
and Panzer Grenadiers who were sup- 
ported by all available tanks. Over 300 
German prisoners were taken and 
several enemy tanks destroyed. 

Polish troops of the 8th Army have 
cleared all enemy resistance east of the 
River Samoggia, have occupied Monte 
Chiesuola and are now approaching 
the River Marzeno on a wide front. 
Positions in the coastal flat lands 
along Fiumi Uniti and in 5th Army 
sectors remain unchanged. Several 
counterattacks launched yesterday by 
the Nazis against. 5th Army troops 
were succesfully turned back. 


Target Tokyo 


Huge fires still rose today from Tokyo 
after American B-29 Super Fortresses 
made their biggest raid of the war. In- 
dustrial areas of the city, including 
the Musashina airplane plant, were 
rocked by heavy bomb loads. 

Only two of the giant planes failed 
to return from the raid. Ack-ack around 
the target was only moderately severe 


and fighter opposition was light. Bom- . 


bardiers and navigators finally got a 
break when the weather turned out 
clear and observation was excellent. 

Pilot of the first plane over the Japa- 
nese capital was Robert Morgan, pilot 
of the famed "Memphis Belle,” which 
made air history over Germany. 


Pacific Scene 


Although the Tokyo raid temporarily 
took away the headlines, Americans 
on Leyte yesterday continued to clean 
out the Japs on the island. Infantry- 








The Polish Problem 


Poland’s prime minister, Stan- 
islaw Mikolajczyk, the man in 
the middle on the Polish-Rus- 
sian relationship question, has 
resigned, it was offically an- 
nounced last night. 

A new cabinet is being formed 
by Ian Kwapinski, Socialist 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

No official reason was given 
for the Premier’s resighation, 
although it is known that he has 
been unable to gain the support 
of three rival parties—the Soci- 
alists, National Democrats and 
Christian Democrats — on his 
handling of the Russo-Polish 
problem. Mikolajczyk belongs to 
the Peasant party. 











men of the 32nd Division crossed the 
Leyte River below Limon and con- 
tinued to push southward. 

A Jap effort to land reinforcements 
on Leyte met with spectacular failure 
when a convoy of three transports and 
a destroyer was intercepted by Ameri- 
can bombers. Some 4,500 of the 6,000 
Japanese troops in the convoy were be- 
lieved to have been drowned or killed 
in the attack. 


Air assaults on the islands of Celebes 


and Borneo resulted in the sinking of . 


another Jap destroyer and a transport, 
as well as 11 enemy freighters and a 
gunboat. Twenty-six Jap planes were 
destroyed on the ground. 


Battle For Burma 


Minor successes in northern Burma, 
reported today, include the capture of 
four strongpoints at Bhamo by the Chi- 
nese 38th Division and the launching 
of new attacks against the Japanese 


around Pinwe by the British 36th Di- 


vision. , 
Bhamo, an Irrawaddy River port, is 
the starting point of an important 
caravan route into southwest China. 
Three of the strongpoints taken were 
around the Bhamo air ‘strip. The at- 
tacks at Pinwe which sits on the Myit- 
kyina - Mogaung - Mandalay railway 
yielded one objective to the attacking 
British. ue 
On the Chindwin front, Indian and 
East African troops, who, in the past 
two months, have advanced 100 miles 
through mud, flood and jungle, have 
reached to within 13 miles of Kalewa. 


Air War 


RAF Mosquito bombers made a night 
attack on Berlin again Friday, although 
no details of the damage have been 
revealed. USAAF and RAF heavies also 
roared over Innsbruck and Munich to 
carry out severe raids there. 

Italy-based MAAF planes attacked 
German positions near Faenza in sup- 
port of the 8th Army’s offensive 
against the town. 
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Cast Your Bread 


President Roosevelt made his 17th 
report to Congress yesterday and de. 
voted it entirely to the reverse Lend. 
Lease aid received from Great Britain, 

Paying tribute to the "miracles of 
production. and steadfastness of the 
British people,” the President called 
for a continuation of the program for 
Great Britain and possibly some other 
Allied peoples even after the end of both 
the European and Pacific wars. 

Among the statistics the President 
revealed were these: through June 39 
of this year Great Britain has supplied 
the United States munitions and goody 
valued at two billion, 400 million dol- 
Iars, while New Zealand and Indig 
have chipped in with another 900 mil- 
Hon dollars worth. ; 

Without this reverse Lend-Lease, said 
Mr. Roosevelt, ”*We would surely have 
been forced to delay the invasion of 
France many months.” 


Busy Signal 


The nation breathed easy again to- 
day as telephone operators who had 


quit their jobs.in 29 Ohio cities, Wash- 


ington and Detroit went back to their 
switchboards. 

The walkouts, which had threatened 
to spread to New York and other major 
cities, ended as suddenly as they had 
begun in Dayton, Ohio. The strike re- 
volved about living cost bonuses which 
were paid to outside workers brought 
to Dayton and other towns. 

When.the National War Labor Board 
threatened to invoke government oper- 
ation of the lines unless the striking 
workers conducted their negotiations 
with the telephone company without 
leaving their jobs, Robert G. Pollock 
and Mrs. Mary E. Gannon, presidents 
of the Ohio and Washington affiliates 
of the union, called for and got im- 
mediate termination of the strike. 


Summing Up 

There were 11,859,000 Americans in 
the armed forces on Oct. 1, Selective 
Service chief Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey announced yesterday. 

Broken down, the report accounted 
for 8,100,000 in the Army and over 
three million in the Navy. During Octo- 
ber, said Hershey, 18,000 fathers were 
inducted. 


Leo Gives In 


Leo T. Crowley still is the Foreign 
Economic Administrator and will re- 
main so until after the defeat of Ger- 
many, the White House announced to- 
day. 

Crowley, who has retained a couple 
of peacetime positions while serving 
as the head of FEA, handed in his resig- 
nation last week. President Roosevelt 
promptly said he couldn’t permit such 
a valuable man to resign. Crowley will 
stay on the job. 


NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Quebec Is Peeved 


Canada’s biggest political football, 
the conscription issue, today threatened 
the whole governmental setup of Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King. 

Announcement that 10,000 con- 
scripted home troops would be sent 
overseas Dec. 1—breaking with Can- 
adian tradition of putting on overseas 
duty only men who volunteered for it— 
has King’s Liberal party in an uproar, 
and half the Liberal representatives 
of French-speaking Quebec Province, 
where open disturbances have sput- 
tered, are rumored ready to withdraw 
support from the government. 


In Chicoutimi, 150 miles north of 
Quebec, several hundred youths pro- 
testing against conscription tore down 
the Union Jack from a public building. 
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